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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF THE YOUTH’S COMPANION FOR 1886. 


The aim of the Companion is to provide the best matter for the instruction and entertainment of its subscribers. 


important accessions to its list of 


Germany. A few selections from the Announcements for the year 1886 are given below. 


In pursuance of this purpose, we announce 


Coutributors, that already includes nearly all the distinguished Authors of this country and Great Britain, and some of those of France and 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 


A CAPITAL SERIAL FOR BOYS, by 
IRON TRIALS, a Thrilling Story, by 
AN ANONYMOUS LETTER, by 
QUEER NEIGHBORS, by 

AWAY DOWN in Poor Valley, by 


Adventures. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 

GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 

M. R. HOUSEKEEPER. 

C. A. STEPHENS. 

CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


Natural History. 


ARCTIC ADVENTURES, by 

THE SLAVE CATCHERS of Madagascar, 
AMONG THE BREAKERS, by 
CANADIAN ADVENTURES, by 
ADVENTURES OF STOWAWAYS, by 


Lieut. GREELY, U. S. N. 
Lieut. SHUFELDT. 

Cc. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 
E. W. THOMSON. 

WM. H. RIDEING. 


INCIDENTS OF ANIMAL Sagacity, by 
NEW STOPIES from the Fisheries, by 
DOGS WHO EARN THEIR LIVING, by 
STORIES of Old Trappers and Fur-Buyers, 
AMUSING SKETCHES of Whale-Hunting, 


Rev. J. G. WOOD. 

Prof. SPENCER F. BAIRD. 
JAMES GREENWOOD. 

F. W. CALKINS. 

A. F. MYERS. 





MY ESCAPE from Morro Castle, by a Cuban Patriot, JUAN ROMERO. PERILS OF PEARL DIVING, by Col. T. W. KNOX. 
A BOY’S ADVENTURES in Montana, by JAMES W. TOWLE. THE ROGUE ELEPHANT, by W. T. HORNADAY. 
MY ADVENTURE with Road Agents, FRANK W. CALKINS. THE KEEPERS OF THE ZOO: or Anecdotes about Animals, 

EXPLOITS with Submarine Boats and Torpedoes in Naval Warfare, by T. C. HOYT. gleaned from the Keepers of the Zoological Gardens, London, by ARTHUR RIGBY. 





Special Articles. 


CHANCES FOR AMERICAN BOYS, by 
DRAMATIC EPISODES in English History, by 
GLIMPSES OF ROUMANIA, by 

A MUSIC LESSON, by the Famous Singer, 
OBSCURE HEROES, by 

THE VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES, by 
THE SPEED OF METEORS, by 

OUR FUTURE SHOWN BY THE CENSUS, by 
ADVICE TO YOUNG SINGERS, by 


THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
THE QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
CANON FARRAR. 
WILKIE COLLINS. 
RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 
President C. W. ELIOT, of Harvard University. 
President NOAH PORTER, of Yale College. 
| President F. A. P. BARNARD, of Columbia College. 
| Professor MOSES COIT TYLER, of Cornell College. 


ADVICE TO A BOY | 
ENTERING COLLEGE, ‘ 
Four Papers, by 





Usefu. and Practical. Entertaining. 
BOYS WHO CAME FROM THE FARM, H. BUTTERWORTH. PERSONAL ANECDOTES of John Marshall, J. ESTEN COOKE. 
VIOLIN BOWING—Buying a Violin, by ROBT. D. BRAIN. DRIFTED IN: A Story of a Storm-Bound Train, OSCAR KNOX. 
LOCKS AND KEYS: or Wonders of Locksmiths, H. E. WILLIS. EXPLOITS OF AMEFICAN BICYCLISTS, by BENJ. F. SPENCER. 


SMALL STOCK-RAISING FOR BOYS, by 
SHORT-HAND AS A PROFESSION, 

SIMPLE TRUTHS about American Dentistry, by 
HOME-SEEKING IN THE WEST—Homesteading— 
Farming and Irrigation—How 


LEMUEL PAXTON. 
HERBERT W. GLEASON. 
Dr. DAVID M. PARKER. 


A RAW RECRUIT, and What Happened to Him, 

STORIES OF LEITER-CARRIERS, by 

THE PAGES OF CONGRESS, by 

A BOY AT THE BATTLE of Fredericksburg, by 

THE “CRITTER BACK” REGIMENT, and Other Tales 
of Old Campaigns, by 


A. D. CHILDS. 

T. W. STARKWEATHER. 
FRANK CARPENTER. 
THOS. S. HOPKINS. 


How Land is Pre-empted 


E. V. SMALLEY. | 


to Secure Land by Tree Culture, by 


AMOS MURRAY. 





Illustrated Sketches. 


YOUNG MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, by 
AMONG CANNIBALS, by 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS BISMARCK, by 

LORD TENNYSON AMONG HIS FAMILIARS, by 
FIGHTING THE ARCTIC: COLD, by 

AN EDITOR’S EXPERIENCE IN THE WILD WEST, 
LIFE IN TURKEY, by the U. 8S. Minister to Turkey, 
TRICKS OF MAGIC AND CONJURING EXPLAINED, 
BITS OF TRAVEL in Southern California and Santa Fe, by 


H. W. LUCY. 

JOSEPH HATTON. 

Mrs. E. M. AMES. 
BRAM STOKER. 

Lieut. SCHWATKA. 

J. L. HARBOUR. 

Hon. 8S. 8. COX. 

PROF. HOFFMAN. 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 





Short Stories. 


IN FULL FLOOD, by the author of “Petherick’s Peril, 
WOODIE THORPE’S PILGRIMAGE, by 
THE MUTE AND THE VOSGES, by 
CHOOSING TIME, by 

MILLY’'S SKIPPING ROPE, by 
NANCY'S THEFT, by 

THORKEL’S OTTER, by 

LITTLE BIXBY, by 

THE WHITE PEDDLER, by 

HOW HE GOT INTO BARRANCAS, by 
A PISTOL STORY, by 


Education. 


ARISTOCRATIC AUSTRIAN COLLEGES, by 

COURSES OF HOME READING, by 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION of Girls at Home, by 

SANITARY ENGINEERING as a Profession, by 

HOW TO FORM a Young Folks’ Shakespeare Club. 

TOO CLEVER BY HALF—tThe Perils of Precocious Children, 

HOW TO DECORATE a School-Room. How to Start a Museum 
at Home or in Schools, by 

WHAT HELPS are offered to Education by the Gene. al Govern- 
ment, State Colleges, Agricultural Schools, Endowment Funds, 
ete., by 


F. W. THOMPSON. 


| NUGENT ROBINSON. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. | 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 
MARY E, ALLEN. 
CHAS. F. WINGATE. 
Prof. W. J. ROLFE. 
Dr. W. A. HAMMOND. 


MARIE B. WILLIAMS. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 

ISABELLA RONDEAU. 

H. H. BOYESEN. 

MARGARET ECKERSON. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


H. H. BALLARD. 


JAMES PARTON. 


The EDITORIALS on leading events at home and abroad will be fundamental in character, and marked in their impartial treatment of the subjects discussed. 


The CHILDREN’S PAGE will be a special feature, as heretofore, and will be filled with stories, jingles, and pictures adapted to the youngest readers. 


Subscription Price, $1.75 a year. Sample Copies Free. 
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LITTLE MAC’S CHRISTMAS - TREE. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Their given names were Henry Wilson, Abra- 
ham Lincoln and George McClellan. Surname, 
common to all, Stone. They were known to their 
few associates as Hank, Link and Little Mac. 
The eldest was eleven years old, the second eight, 
the youngest six. There is no need to tell how 
the father voted on election day, or on which side 
he fought in the war which was not over by two 
years when Little Mac was born. The mother 
died before the boy could run alone, and Zebulon 
Stone married again in less than a year, to get 
a woman “to do” for house and children. 

He dug part of his living and 
theirs out of the shallow soil of the 
small mountain-farm, and hewed 
the rest out of the trees he felled 
in winter-time, for the richer neigh- 
bors who sent wood to town from 
the forest tracts encompassing the 
Stone acres. The family lived in 
a log-house of three rooms on the 
edge of the clearing. It was clean 
as well as weather-tight, the second 
wife being a “capable person.” 

She scrubbed and scolded things 
into a tidy train, and made a little 
go very far, but all her manage- 
ment and her husband’s industry 
could not coax plenty out of their 
scanty means. ‘They were very 
poor; never ragged or starving, 
yet sometimes thinly clad when 
they needed warm clothing, and subsisting upon 
coarse fare throughout the year. The three boys 
rarely complained of cold or hardship. They 
were sturdy mountaineers, who ran barefoot most 
of the year, and made enjoyments for themselves 
in their isolation from the rest of the world. 

Some particularly tempting project was on foot 
on a certain December afternoon, known to Christ- 
endom as Christmas Eve. The brothers stood 
together in a close knot under an oak-tree near 
the house door. The red-brown leaves, that would 
not fall until the spring buds pushed them off the 
stems, rustled ominously in puffs of raw wind, 
which shivered down from eastern heights; the 
sunshine streaked sere fields with sickly light. 
The boys never minded weather. They were wet 
through scores of times each season, and were not 
a jot the worse for it. Just now they were too 
much engaged by the subject under discussion to 
notice the signs of impending storm. 

“We ken have it, easy enough!” Hank was 
asserting, with the air of a leader. “Not sech a 
whopper as you ’n’ me seen in York, Link, las’ 
week, when Uncle Lick took us down on the rail- 
road. Good reason why! We aint got gold balls 
’n’ flags ’n’ stars ’n’ velvet boxes ’n’ silk bags, nor 
yet oranges ’n’ candy birds ’n’ dolls an’ sech things 
fur to hang onto it. 

“But we ken have a Chris’mas-tree fur Little 
Mac. He aint been to York—poor little chap!” 
patting the shoulder of the patched jacket near- 
est him, “‘an’ you ’n’ me has, Link. Ef ’taint but 
once, one’s one more’n none. Now, here’s my 
notion: Father promised to buy a quart o’ mer- 
lasses purpose fur us to the store, an’ I’ve got 
six red apples mellerin’ in a box under our bed 
upstairs. An’ I cutten extry armfuls of kindlin’- 
wood yes’day an’ this mornin’ fur mother, so’s I 
could ask her to make some ginger-snaps this 
afternoon. She talked kinder short, that’s’ her 
way. But we’re safe fur them ginger-snaps. 

“Then to-night we’ll pop corn an’ string it, far 
to hang on the tree. I’ve picked that out. The 
handsomest little hemlock you ever see! I’ll cut 
it when we come back, an’ sharpen the end so’s 
I ken stick it in a crack in the floor. An’ when 
the apples ’n’ pop-corn ’n’ cookies ’n’ the nué taffy 
we'll make of that merlasses, an’ the nuts we’re 
goin’ after now, is all onto that hemlock, Little 
Mac’ll have his Christmas-tree, you bet!” 

“Hooray !” cried Mac, shrilly, spinning around 
on one bare heel, and flourishing the other as 
high as his head in an ecstasy of anticipation. 

“Hooray it is!’ Hank caught him by both 
arms, and swung him up to the lowest branches 
of the oak. “Ef anybody thinks because Little 
Mac’s been born an’ raised in the woods, he can’t 
keep Chris’mas equil ter the town boys, some- 
vody’s barkin’ up the wrong tree, that’s all!” 








They raised a united whoop, whirling baskets 
and tin pails around their heads as they disap- 
peared in the forest. Hank had discovered the 
hickory-nut tree the day before, in returning from 
the woods with his father, who had been felling 
timber “up the mountain.” He reported that the 
ground “was pretty nigh knee-deep 
with nuts, an’ not a soul to gether 
them, ’thout ’twas the squirrels.” 

The step-mother looked out of the 
cabin window at the shout just in time 












to catch a glimpse of Hank’s faded gray 
jacket, with the butternut patch on the el- 
bow, as it entered the brushwood thicket. 

“There'll be more mendin’ to do when 
they git back!” she grumbled, from habit 
rather than ill-humor. “Them boys is a 
han’ful, an’ no mistake, an’ a bigger one ter- 
day nor common, seein’ they’re feelin’ Chris’- 
massy. It’s lucky somebody takes ’nough 
pleasure in livin’ to care when Chris’mas 
comes. An’ I’s good as promised that Hank 
ter make ginger-snaps. I wisht I wasn’t so 
soft-hearted !” 

She grumbled while she made and baked 
the cakes and set them away in the cup- 
board; grumbled while scrubbing off the 
table, and sweeping up floor and hearth. 
It was her one luxury in the laborious 
monotony of her life. The better-tempered 
husband was in no wise disconcerted at her 
response to his exclamation, when the door 
he opened on his return from “the store” 
let out a flood of warm ruddiness, and a de- 
licious whiff of spice and sugar. 

“Hullo, mother! How good it smells in 
here! Goin’ ter have a party ?” 

“Them boys o’ your’n”—calmly sarcastic— 
“has ordered Chris’mas bakin’.” 

Zeb Stone laughed in thumping the mo- 
lasses-jug down on the table. 

“The raskels give me an order too, an’ I’ve 
filled it. I mind we always had a candy-pull 
at Chris’mas when we was young, an’ there 
weren’t a prettier girl there nor you, ole 
lady.” 

“Took you better’n twelve year to find it 
out!” was the retort. 

But the sallow face softened. She was Mrs. 
Zebulon Stone, if she had waited long for promo- 
tion, and Zeb was a kind husband to the best of 
his ability. 

“We're in for a genuwine old-fashion’ Chris’mas 
storm.” He pulled up a chair in front of the fire, 
and rubbed his brawny hands before the wel- 
come blaze. “The wind is roarin’ up the valley 
powerful,—a steady pull that means an all-night 
blow.” 

It was dark without when the early supper 
was ready, and Zeb began to growl a bass accom- 
paniment to his wife’s shrill complaint that “them 
boys had orter be learned to come home ’fore 
night. They’ll git lost some time on the moun- 
tain, or tumble off the rocks an’ break their 
necks,” she opined, soothingly. 

“Shet your head!” Zeb’s solicitude took the 
shape of surliness. “Hank could fin’ his way 
home in the blackest night that ever shone. All 
the same, I’ll tan him for not bein’ in time for his | 
supper.” 








He sat down and ate his own, but with an atten- | 
tive ear for sounds from without, and manifest 
increase of uneasiness as the minutes gathered 
into an hour. When the clock struck seven, he 
arose, kicked over his chair, and snatched down a 
lantern from the wall. The wife had grown silent 
as he became angry. 

“You aint goin’ to bother 
yourself huntin’ for ‘em, 





Zeb?” she = 
said, almost =~ et e- 
timidly. “Ez **- 
you say, Hank 
aint apt ter go 
astray. Mos’ likely 
they aint noticed how late ’twas, bein’ busy with 
their nuts.” 

“Mos’ likely they'll pocket a thrashin’ apiece 
before I’m an hour older!” 

He slammed the door after him as he stamped 
out. As the cabin settled into a silence, Mrs. 
Stone heard the first sharp lash of the sleet across 
the window. She arose, cleared off the table, and 
set it anew, with three places; put a bowl of milk 
and slice of bread in each plate, and buried some 
potatoes in hot ashes to roast, as a special treat 
for the wanderers. } 

The boys found their way to the nut-tree with- 
out difficulty, Hank, the born and trained fores- 
ter, leading the way. It stood on a spur of the 
mountain, and the ground falling away abruptly | 






from the ridge, one saw, across an almost level 
sea of tree-tops, the bristling back of another 
mountain range, half a mile away as the crow 
flies, but accessible only by a tedious scramble 
through gorges and over cliffs, unless the travel- 
ler made a détour of three miles. 

There was an outbreak of delight at sight of 
the nut-bestrewn ground from Little Mac, and by 
the time the baskets of the elder lads and Little 
Mac's tin pail were filled, the distant hills were 
invisible behind the low clouds. As the step 
mother had surmised, they did not observe, until 
their work was done, how near were night and 
storm. But there was nothing to fear beyond the 
chances of a rasping reprimand or 
possible cuff at home should they be 
late to tea. 

They picked up their burdens and 
set off gayly, planning the diversions 
of the evening and the festivities of 
the morrow. Before they had gone 
twenty rods, Little Mac tripped on a 
projecting root and fell headlong, scat- 
tering the contents of his pail near and 
far. 

Hank set him upon his feet and 
checked his cry of dismay by en- 
gaging to find every one of the nuts 
“before he could give forty winks.” 
When grovelling on the earth and 
scratching among dead leaves availed 
to restore but two-thirds of the treas- 
ures, the bright-hearted senior had 
a reserve of comfort. That boy’s 
“never-minds” were inexhaustible. 

“Never mind, gin'ral! -When we 
git home I’ll fill your pail outer my 
baskit. There were too many fur 
sech a little feller to carry, anyway. 
Gim me here! I ken take your’n an’ 
mine, too. A horse always travels 
better with weight onto both sides. 
Now, come along, my boys! There’s 
a good fire ’n’ supper waitin’ fur us 
at home. What’s that song you’re 
always a-siugin’, Little Mac, ‘bout 
‘rest fur the weary’ ?” 

Mrs. Stone had heen, as she put it, 
“quite some of a singster’” in her 
youth. Her voice, although rubbed 
by time and fretting to an edge, was 
still strong, and Mac, as the baby, 
having been left in the house with her 
in bad weather, and when his brothers 
were absent with their father in field 
and forest, had caught many of her 
songs and could render them sweetly. 
He piped up now, tunefully, and with 
good will: 

“In the Christian’ 

There remains und of rest. 
There my Saviour’s gone before me, 
To fulfil my soul’s request. 
On the other side of Jordan, 
In the sweet fields of Eden, 
Where the tree of Life is blooming, 
There's rest for me. 
There’s rest for the weary, 
There’s rest for you.” 







home in glory, 


Link joined in with tolerable suc- 
cess as to words and air. Hank had 
no more voice than a jackdaw, and 
no more ear than a jack-knife, but he 
came in lustily on the chorus, and the 
audience was not critical. They went 
through the only verse they knew sev- 
eral times, trudging merrily onward, 
enjoying the echo of their psalmody 
returned by the wooded crags. They 
were arrested by an immense tree, 
lying right across their path. 

“Hi!” cried Link. “This must ’a’ 
tumbled down sence we come out!” 

Hank’s reply was not as alert as 
usual, but blithe when itcame. ‘Trees is apt to 


| fall down in the woods when a storm’s nigh at 


hand. Don't climb over it! We'd better go 


|’round the top.” 


The prostrate chestnut had been felled by the 
axe. He could not see the stump, but he trod on 
fresh chips with his bare feet, and by the same 
token learned that they had missed the way 
home. Maybe by so slight a deflection that they 
might regain it by going around the tree and bear- 
ing off in the direction in which he thought the 
clearing lay. After skirting the branchy top, he 
called a halt. 

“I’m clean out of breath!” 
still a minute!” 

Little Mac had held fast to his brother’s jacket 


he said. “Stand 
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ever since his downfall, and pressed nearer to him 
when they stopped. ‘The wind surged drearily in 
the hemlocks and pines, and groaned in naked 
boughs. 
thick darkness. Mac whimpered softly. “Be we 
lost in the woods, Hank ?” 

‘Lost! you little gooney! D’ye think brother 
would let you be lost?) Link! the wind was east 
when we came out—wasn’t it? And our house 
was west. "Taint likely the wind has changed, 
an’ it’s beatin’ like sixty-five in my teeth this 
minute. Right about face! Forrard! March!” 
“Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys are marchin'’! 

Cheer up, comrades! they will come! they will come!” 

He knew just two lines of the war-lyric his fa- 
ther sang sometimes, and did not get within a 
thousand miles of the tune, but the burst of song 
served his purpose for the moment. Little Mac 
laughed and took it away from him. 

“In the prison cell I sit, thinking, mother dear, 0’ you, 
Aw’ the bright an’ happy home so far away !”"—— 
“Q-h-oh-h!” The voice broke into a plaintive 

whine. “I wish’t we was home—I do-o-0-0!/” 

“Hello, gin’ral!’”’” The rocks reverberated with 
Hank’s laugh, unnecessarily loud and prolonged. 
“Aint gittin’ skeered, be you? We’ll take the fort 
in a jiffy now. We've been doin’ what father calls 
‘a flank movement.’ Look out for the light in the 
winder! The feller what sees it first shell have 


They could not see one another in the | 


Mrs. Stone was a “perfessor,” although she 
rarely got to church. She had taught the boy 
that was a baby when she began “to do” for him, 
other things with hymn-singing. 

‘“’Thout sayin’ my prayers ?” demurred the lit- 
tle fellow, the chattering teeth mincing the words 
into fragments nobody but Hank could have put 
together. 

Hank and Link were illiterate, uncouth rustics, 
but honest, clean-hearted, and—without ever hav- 
ing heard the word—reverent. They knelt on the 
sleet-laden leaves, close together and close to the 
rock, and repeated in one voice,— 


} 


“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 
If I should die before L wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


Little Mac was stowed away in his niche. Link 
lay down at his back, his arms around him, and 
Hank felt about in the darkness for such dry 
leaves as might have drifted into clefts and cor- 
ners, with which to cover them. 

“There!” he ejaculated, his own jaws begin- 
ning to be unruly, for he missed the jacket— 
“nothin’ couldn’t be comfortabler! Good-night, 
wood-chucks.” 

Little Mac chuckled, sleepily. Link was snor- 
ing in three minutes. The sentinel, mindful of 
stories of winter watches his father had told him, 





three of them bouncin’ red apples an’ the biggest 
share of the ginger-snaps. I swanny,—ef 1 
don’t b’lieve I ken smell them ginger-snaps a- 
bakin’, this minnit!” 

“Hil” called out Link, again. 

A crashing, a slipping, and the snapping of twigs 
followed the ejaculation. “Look out there!’ he 
cried, from unseen depths. “I fell over a big rock, 
or somethin’. I aint hurt to speak of, but let Mac 
down easy.” 

The “something” was a precipitous plunge of a 
dozen feet or so.- The face of the bank was thickly 
overgrown with shrubs that had broken the boy’s 
fall. Hank made him climb back. They were so 
far out of the known track that he was completely 
at sea. They trod more cautiously, Hank going 
forward, Little Mae still clinging to his skirts. 
Again and again they brought up on the edge of 
chasm or precipice, and altered their course to 
avoid it. The night was denser every minute, 
and the snow began to pelt on bare rocks, to 
hurtle and sing between leafless branches. Mac 
was sobbing, when Hank called a parley under a 
friendly hemlock. He sat down on the ground 
and took Mae in his arms. 

“We've missed the way home, Link! Don’t 
ery, baby-boy! That don’t mean we’re lost—not 
by no manner of means! But we've got to git 
back to the path, an’ ef we don’t fin’ it pretty 
soon, why, we'll make a bed of leaves under a rock 
an’ curl up like squirrels an’ sleep like tops until 
mornin’. The wuss thing in it will be losin’ our | 
supper. Big brother knows that’s kinder rough 
on you, little boy, but them ginger-snaps’ll taste 
all the better when we git’em. The Chris’mas- 
tree ken be fixed twice as good by daylight. 
We'll jump up by crack o’ day, and be home | 
before father ’n’ mother is up. ‘That'll be fun | 
alive! Won't they be s’prised when we bust in 
at the door, a-draggin’ that Christmas-tree ‘long 
with us?” He laughed at the idea, and Little 
Mac chuckled, nestling closer to him. | 

“T wish’t we could have a fire, Hank,” he said, | 
tentatively. “Like the soldiers used to have in 
camp. We aint got no blankets though.” 

“‘Leaves—an’ big brother’s jacket a-top of the 
leaves—is better nor twenty blankets,” asserted | 
Hank, stoutly. “The squirrels sleep warm as 
toast, an’ they haven't no big brothers what’s got 
a jacket thick as a board. Jest you feel it!” 

Little Mac buried his cold nose in the bosom of 
the vaunted garment, and believed in it and in 
the wearer. 

The wind poured in a continuous blast from the 
northeast charged with icy particles. The hem- 
locks rocked and creaked; the moan of the pines 
was like death-agonies. As Mac began to shiver 
again, a bright thought struck his protector. 

“Father ‘ll be home by now, an’ pretty soon 
he’ll come to look fur us. I shouldn’t wonder ef 
we was to see his lantern now in less ’n five min- 
utes. We'll jest trot along, keepin’ our backs to 
the wind, an’ our eyes peeled fur the first sight of 
that ’ere lantern, an’ the light in the winder.” 

He and Link left their baskets under the hem- 
lock where they had rested. It would be easier to 
come for them to-morrow than to be encumbered 
by them now. But Little Mac, weary, terrified 
and unreasonable, cried out, piteously, that his 
pail must go where he did, and Hank carried it 
along. The “trot” was slow, and often intermitted. 
The plucky leader would not admit how bewil- 
dered he was by the continually recurring ledge. 
At last they paused “clean beat out,” as Link con- 
fessed, in the lee of what Hank described, after 
feeling about for a time, as “a buster of a rock.” 

“Jest the thing we’ve been a-lookin’ for!” he 
declared heartily. ‘“Couldn’t ’a’ done better in 
broad daylight. Built on a puppose fur three fel- 
lers what has a notion to play squirrel fur the 
night. Slants over like the eaves of a house, an’ 
sure ’s you're born there’s a holler place under 
there, jest big enough fur to hold a boy of your 
size, Little Mac, ready-filled with dry leaves !” 

He had his jacket off, and was wrapping the 


walked up and down to restore warmth to his be- 
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numbed frame. The cold grew 
more intense, the hail finer and 
keener. 

“T'll git used to it presen’ly 
muttered the boy, threshing his 
arms furiously against his 
sides. “Or, mornin’ will come. 
It must be ’most day, now. 


” 


“*Tramp! tramp! tramp! the boys 
are marechin’! 

Cheer up, comrades! they will 
come! they will come!" 
“Aint got no more voice nor a 
creakin’ wagon-wheel!” as the 
effort expired in a hoarse 

wheeze. 

His legs ached horribly. He 
would not fall asleep on his 
post, but he might allow him- 
self a minute’s rest without 
danger of that. He sat down 
on the edge of Link’s leafy coverlet, drawing up 
his knees, and laying his head upon them, his 
arms folded between them and his chest. 

He thought that he had hardly closed his eyes; 
had just one brief troubled dream of renewed 
wanderings in storm and forest, when he was 
awakened by Little Mac’s crying. It was strange- 
ly difficult for Hank to move or to articulate. 
His tongue was stiff, his head felt queer. He said, 
—“Hellosh-youngshun!” and stirred against a 
heavy weight. 

“I’m so cold! so cold!” sobbed the child. 
want to go home!” 

“All right, gen’ral! in a minnit!” The words 
still ran oddly together. He could not shake 
them apart. “The Chris’mas-tree—father—lantern 
—ginger-snaps!” A drowsy murmur finished the 
list of encouragements. 

Little Mac uplifted his voice in a wail that 
awoke both brothers. He was cold, and wanted 
his supper, and leaves didn’t make a nice bed at 
all, and why couldn’t they start home right away ? 

Hank got up resolutely. “See here, Little Mac! 
It isn’t fur from daylight now, an’ ef you'll lie 
still till mornin’, I'll take you home,— sure! 
Brother knows you're cold. T’ll jest put my 
breeches over you, an’ you’ll be warmer.” 

Link protested, in the same thick accents that 
marked the senior’s speech. “You'll take cold, 
old feller!” 

He said “olfellish,” but Hank did not notice it. 

“Never mind me!” 

He opened his eyes wide. or thought he did, as 
he was beginning to dream again. Was that a 
flash of lightning? Or—father's lantern! He 
strove to shout, but his tongue was a lump of 
cold lead, sticking to his teeth. He scrambled to 
the top of the rock. He could see further from 
there, and would keep a bright look-out for the 
next flash. The rock was two inches deep in sleet 
and snow, but he didn’t mind that after lying in it 
for afew minutes. While waiting for the lantern- 
gleam, he might—as well—catch—forty—winks. 
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tired child up in it. 

“Now, in with you, youngster! an’ crawl ’way 
back so ’s Link ken lay ’longside o’ you, an’ keep 
you-warin |” 


“Cold! cold!” wailed Mac, feebly. 

“All right, gin’ral! Here’s—brother’s—shirt.” 
His hand still clutched it, drawn half-over his 
| bead, when they found the children, ten days af- 


terward, the snow having melted away from their 
bodies. Little Mac, enwrapped by jacket, trous- 
ers and leaves, slept more soundly than ever in 
his crib at home, Link’s arms hugging him close- 
ly, and above them was the motionless sentinel on 
the watch-tower. 

The bodies were carefully removed, and tender- 
ly interred in the graveyard at the foot of the 
mountain. No stone marks their resting place, 
nor the shelving rock under which the big brother 
made the last bed for his baby-boy, and on which 
he died—waiting for “father’s light.” 

Marion HARLAND. 
aides mecigllla emtaiaglaa 
LEARN FIRST. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 
ADELAIDE A. PROCTER. 
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For the Companion. 


DAVY’S GIFTS. 


“Good-by, Tom!” said Davy, from the top of 
the Plymouth coach. ‘Tell Poll and Mary Ann 


and granny and your father and Joel, and all the 
folks, especially Mother Marsh, I shan’t forget 
them.” 

Tom, who was a porter at the Profile House, 








laughed, and said, heartily, “Good-by, Davy! 
We shan’t forget you, neither.” 
Davy’s mother was an invalid, and his sister a 


fashionable young lady. They had spent all this 
summer in the mountains, and were to go home 
by the railway in all the comfort of a drawing- 
room car; but Davy had begged to have “one 
real stage-ride,” so he was to go by way of Ply- 
mouth to Boston, stay there a week with his aunt, 
and then go home to New York, and re-com- 
mence his studies with his tutor. 

His father had been in Europe all summer on 
business, but would meet Alida and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, for he had just come back; and Davy had 
seen so little of his father that he was not im- 
patient to welcome him. 

This summer had been a brief and avery happy 
summer to Davy. Alida could not be bothered 
with boys, and Mrs. Schuyler had been shut up 
with her maid in her own rooms most of the time; 
so he was left to his own devices, except that 
Marie, the maid, saw to his clothes, and made him 
brush them much oftener than he thought needful. 

At first the days were very stupid for Davy, 
but one Sunday morning, Tom Marsh, who lived 
down in Franconia, asked the boy to ride home 
with him, for he had leave of absence till Monday 
morning. Alida was glad to have him off her 
hands for twenty-four hours, and Davy capered 
with joy at the idea of anything new. He was 
tired of fishing, peeling canes, sauntering on the 
piazzas, and teasing the echo that lives in the 
hills, and, like a good child, never speaks till it is 
spoken to. 

The drive was cool and sweet through dewy 
woods, threaded by the rippling outlet of moun- 
tain lakes; squirrels chattered at the intruders, 
the wild gray rabbit flitted across the road, and 
here and there a trim, silent Canada jay slid from 
one bough to another, eying them with cool sus- 
|picion. Then they came rattling out into the 
bright, still valley, set about with great mountain 
ranges, and turning off into a grass-grown lane, 
came at last to the old red farm-house where Ores- 
tes Marsh, ‘lom’s father, lived. 
was to Davy! 





In the great fireplace of the 


kettle and the dinner-pot over a fire of wood; and 
in one corner a bake-pan stood with coals heaped 
under it and on its cover, while a tin tea-pot 
nestled up close to the andiron, and sent out a bal- 
samic fragrance, for it held the old New England 
substitute for Bohea—plenty of sage-leaves. 

And when he made better acquaintance with 
the family; when Poll and he went fishing to- 
gether,—tor Poll was not a girl; his name was 
Apollos, only they hadn’t time to say it; when 
Mary Ann showed him where the red raspberries 
grew thickest, and a gray squirrel had his nest; 
when Father Marsh taught him how to drive oxen, 
Mother Marsh made him a turnover every time 
she baked, and granny braided a whip-lash for 
him with her bent old fingers; by that time Davy 
felt far more at home in the Franconia farm-house 
than ever he did in his father’s elegant mansion in 
New York. 

After this first visit Davy half lived at the farm. 
He had a horse to ride whenever he chose, and it 
was his delight to scamper down to the valley as 
soon as he had swallowed his breakfast, and not 
come home till the last minute he could wait and 
not be benighted. 

He thought nothing he ever had to eat was half 
as good as Mother Marsh’s rye-bread and new 
cheese, or the raspberries and milk out of ber 
brown bowls. He considered granny the wisest 





old woman in the world, and drank in her stories 
of the early New 
Hampshire settlers’ 
perils and hardships 
even more eagerly than 
Poll’s long yarns about 
the huge trout he had 
almost caught, and the 
bear that carried off 
his steel trap. Father 
Marsh was far more 
interesting to Davy 
than his own father 
had ever been; he 
could not but look up 
with deep respect to a 
man who could yoke 
such mighty oxen, 
break in vicious colts, 
guide a plough 
through the tough sod 
of an old pasture with 
unerring directness, 
and shoot a deer —if 
one ever came in 
sight — with the first 
bullet. 

It was heart-rending 
to Davy to leave these 
friends when the time 
came. Even Joel, the 
hired man, who was 
going West as soon as 
his summer’s’ work 
was over, had founda 
soft place in Davy’s 
heart, for rough and 
gruff as Joel’s daily 
walk and conversation 
were, he had “a lot of 
natur’ in him,” as 
Mother Marsh said; 
and he gave Davy much timely instruction on the 
nature of bait, the nesting-places of birds, and the 
properties of “yarbs,” beside showing him how 
to put a bait on to his hook so that it should wig- 
gle in a seemingly natural manner, captivating to 
trout. 

Even the prospect of a drive to Plymouth, in 
that glorious situation, the top of a stage-coach, 
failed to quench the boy’s grief thoroughly ; there 
was a queer lump in his throat as he bade Tom 
Marsh good-by, and the stern, eager face of the 
old man on Profile Mountain was strangely indis- 
tinct when he turned to give it a last look as he 
whirled down the lovely road, past beautiful 
Profile Lake. However, there is consolation for 
boys, always; and the driver was too near for 
Davy to indulge in even a snuffle; and then he 
was so hungry when he got to Plymouth, that his 
sorrow vanished before his good dinner, and gave 
way to dreams of a happy week in Boston, where- 
in museum, monument and athletics mingled in 
blissful confusion. 

But Davy did not forget his friends when he got 
back to New York. He did not write to them, 
because he had nothing to say—a reason not al- 
ways considered by older people; and they did 
not write to him on even better grounds, for they 
were too busy, even if the writing of a letter had 
not been as vast an undertaking to Poll, who was 
the scholar of the family, as writing a story is to 
me. However, Davy had a plan which he re- 
volved much in his mind, but confided to nobody ; 
when December began he said to his father one 
day, just as that worthy gentleman was going out 
of the door to business,— 

“Daddy, I want twenty-five dollars.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. Schuyler, 





How queer it all | 


looking at his son through his gold eye-glasses as 
| if the boy were an unpaid bill. “What for, Mas- 
| ter Davy ?” 

“Oh, there are some first-rate folks up in Fran- 
| conia, who were real splendid to me last summer, 
an’ I want to send ’em Christmas presents all 
round.” ‘ 

It was well for Davy that certain stocks had 
| risen mightily the day before, and put his father 


kitchen, on an old-time crane, still hung the samp-| into the best of humor, for, with a benevolent 
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smile, Mr. Schuyler unfolded a fat red book and 
extracted from it eight five-dollar bills on the spot, 
which he handed to Master David with an air of 
gracious benevolence, stopped a moment to make 
a note of his gift in one leaf of the red book, and 
then went his way. 

Davy jumped up and down for joy, and did not 
at all mind Marie’s voluble Trench scolding, he 
was so delighted with the prospect of buying and 
sending off a big parcel to the red farm-house in 
Franconia in time to make a merry Christmas for 
his friends. He must go alone to buy the gifts, 
for his tutor, Mr. Bruce, had been called home to 
a sick brother; Alida never would trouble her 
pretty head about a boy’s affairs, if he were her 
brother; and as for mamma! why, she could 
hardly bear to hear Davy’s loud, fresh, cheery 
voice at her door; and he would as soon think of 
asking the President of the United States to go 
shopping with him as his father. 

But Davy was a sharp boy of his age; he would 
be thirteen in January, and he was used to the 
streets of New York. He knew where and when 
all the cars ran, and was far too wise to make his 
purchases in Broadway, when he could get things 
so much cheaper in one of the Avenues—not Fifth ! 

So he sallied out that crisp wintry morning, 
feeling fully competent to “paddle his own canoe,” 
as Poll Marsh phrased it. He had made up his 
mind to buy Mother Marsh a Sunday gown and 
Poll a fishing-rod; the rest of his gifts he would 
select on further consideration. So he made his first 
call in a large dry-goods store, in which he looked 
about with a self-possessed air, and spying a 
smiling ‘“sales-lady” behind the farthest counter, 
directed his steps towards her. 

“What can I show you ?” she said. 

“T want to look at dress-goods,’”’ promptly re- 
plied Davy. 

The ghost of a smile flickered across the girl’s 
face. “What kind? We have a great many 
sorts,” she said. 

Davy was all at sea. He could only make a 
clean breast of it to the pretty pale girl. 

“Well, you see, I’m not used to do women’s 
shopping,”—the girl bit her lip. “Fact is, I want 
a dress for a lady up the country—for Sunday, 
you know.” 

“An old lady ?” 

“No-o, I guess not; about middling.” 

A tiny giggle was abruptly made over into a 
cough, as the girl turned to hand down some 
grave, soft cashmeres. 

“Oh, not anything woolly! She don’t ever go 
to meeting in winter. Why, the snow’s awful up 
there! High as the houses—the wood-houses, any- 
way. I want something real bright and flowery,” 
instructed Davy; and half in mischief, the girl 
laid out before him a pile of last summer satines, 
gay as gardens. 

“That’s the ticket!’ exclaimed Davy. “T’ll 
have that blue one with the red roses on it. 
Mother Marsh likes ’em ever so much—red roses ; 
and they don’t grow much round there. 
have enough for a gown of that.” 

So twenty yards of the pale blue satine sprinkled 
with big Jacqueminot roses and buds were cut off, 
and paid for, and directed to “Mr. David Schuyler, 
Fifth Avenue.” 

The next shop was a jeweller’s, for he thought 
Mary Ann would like a trinket, and in a spasm 
of sense he bought her a gold thimble, thinking 
how smart he was to have thought of a useful as 
well as ornamental present for the girl who made 
all her own clothes and did half the family sew- 
ing besides. 

Then he went back tc a shop in whose windows 
he had seen strings of handkerchiefs; for certain 
habits of Father Marsh’s which suggested a defi- 
ciency in the supply of this article had troubled 
Davy’s fastidious taste not a little. It occurred to 
him that a fascinating sort of pocket-handker- 
chief would be the thing to remind one of its daily 
use. So he purchased a dozen, with red borders, 
and a different picture in the centre of each. 

But what should he get for granny? She was a 
little, active old woman, always feeding hens or 
calves, picking beans, chasing stray dogs off the 
door-yard posies, and never by any chance appear- 
ing in anything but a slat sun-bonnet, and once 
when Davy had asked her if she were not going 
to meeting, she had answered,— 

“Law no, child; I haint got no bunnet, but a 
slat. Folks up here in the mountings can’t hev 
every airthly thing, now I tell ye!” 

Remembering this, Davy plunged headlong into 
a litle Jew-shop whose window was filled with 
bonnets of the most alarming style and decora- 
tion. Here he fell into no friendly hands, for the 
bold, black-eyed woman behind the counter was 
resolved to sell him an old-gold satin bonnet cov- 
ered with poppies of a brick-red and with white 
plumes. But Davy was not to be brow-beaten. 
He knew what he wanted, and at last went off the 
triumphant possessor of a black velvet capote with 
a band of dark purple feather trimming about it, 
having made the milliner take off from it a huge 
bunch of pink tea-roses. 

The fishing-rod he bought where his own was 
purchased, and with it a big, many-bladed knife 
for Tom, and at last a dozen white cambric cra- 
vats for Joel, whose direction he did not know, 
but Tom would forward them, and in such a 
splendid place as the vast vague “West,” he knew 


Let’s 


Joe! must need white cravats, and he could not | 


think of any other thing he could send by mail. 
After much struggle, much use of expletives 
such as are permitted to boys, a vast experience of 


the total depravity inherent in brown paper, strong 
twine, and packages of different shape, size, and 
compressibility, Davy’s bundle was tied up, direct- 
ed, and committed to the care of that good fairy 
the Express Company. 

A few days after Christmas he received a big let- 
ter, sealed with a red wafer, written on a foolscap 
sheet, and directed in a hand as stiff and upright 
as the tops of the Franconia tamaracks. It ran 
thus: 

“francony decr the Twenty-Six 
dear davy 
Yure bundel come to Hand yisterday, 
father he went to the Junction an He see it there to 
the xpress Offis. Mother ses the cloth for the Bed 
spred is bewtiful she doos set by Roses a Heap, an we 
doant never hev none. i think lots of that there jinted 
cart-whipp you sent Me, its most too spindlin for to 
use on them young Stears, but its fust-rate to tickle 
the ole mare who wont Stan a reel Lickin no way. 
father he ses tell davy them picturs is fine. ime 
a goin’ to nale em up round the keepin room same 
as that feller up tothe profeel house done with his 
picturs last Summer time: yew no who he means 
don’t ye? that Artish. 
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velvet bonnet!” groaned Davy. Mr. Bruce had 
to laugh. Neither he nor the Marshes ever forgot 
Davy’s Christmas gifts. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 
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WHEN WINTER COLD. 


Nor was the houseless wanderer then 
E’er driven from the hall, 
For while he feasted all the great, 
He ne’er forgot the small, 
This fine old English gentleman, 
All of the olden time. 


ee fe 


For the Companion. 


STOLEN. 


It was a curious and amusing letter that Mrs. 
| Stafford sat reading one morning, in San Fran- 
| cisco, at the window of her cosey room. It seemed 
| to be a puzzling letter as well; for after her little 
laugh over the queer gram- 
mar had ended, she went to 

















As for granny she’s most 
too tickeled to live with 
that Cap you sent her; she 
ses she shan’t never have 
no more Neurology with 
that thing over her bare 
bawld spot, she does be- 
lieve. she’s got it on at 
the present speking, and 
looks real Poplar with 
them shiny Fethers atop 
of her white hare. 

Maryann’s brass Thim- 
bel fit her real snug, but 
mar’s afeard to hev her 
war it becos she’s Liabel 
to a umor in her Blood, 
and brass is kinder pison- 
ous, but she’s sot it up 
onto the Chimbly Peice 
so’s to look at. tom’s 
gone to canady a lumberin 
for a Spell, so he haint 
saw his knife not yit, but it'll sute 
himslick Ino. Joel’s here he didn’t 
go to indianny as he calclated to. he 
wants to know how you knowed it, 
and how on Airth ses he you ever 
come to know ’t he’d got a whitlow fellon onto his 
Rite hand; he ses them soft Bandages is jest the 
thing, they’ll fit round Corners real good, bein cuterin 
by natur when mar’s renched out the stiffnin out 
on ’em. 

the aint no Trouts ye no this time o’ yere, but the 
folks to the corners tell about ketchin Pickerells to 
ekko lake through the ice, and Dad see a dear in the 
woods over bawld mounting way last tuseday. so 
no more at present from yourn truely 

“poll marsh.” 


Davy flung down the letter, lay back on the 
sofa, and howled; he was full of wrath and laugh- 
ter, so he compromised on a howl. 

“What is the matter, David?” asked the as- 
tonished Mr. Bruce, putting down his own let- 
ter. 

“Oh dear! I’m just like a peppermint in your 
mouth: hot and cold too! Do just read my let- 
ter, Mr. Bruce. No, don’t! not till I tell you,” 
and Davy related the whole matter of his gifts, 
and their reception. 

Mr. Bruce roared with laughter, as he read 
Poll’s epistle. ‘‘Well,” he said at last, “they en- 





joyed the presents after all, Davy, perhaps better 


had what is really the root of the matter about 


















































the hall and called out, “Ned, 
have you gone yet ?” to which 


+ inquiry a deep voice from 

J the lower hall responding, 

{ “Yes, my dear, I’ve been 

: gone several minutes,” she 
Ss 


continued, “Come up, Ned, 
please; I have the funniest 
letter you ever saw from 
Fong, and I cannot make it 
all out.” 

Mr. Stafford ascended the 
stairs and received from the 
hands of his wife a little 
square of smoky paper. It 
was a brief note from their 
last Chinese servant, who had 
returned to China. It began 
with two dates, one according 
to the Chinese calendar, one 
according to the English. 





“CANTON, CHINA, 

Aug. 18, 2427. 

English, Sept. 24, 1877. 
DEAR STAFFORD,—I am quit 
you July 28th, riding on Hong 
Kong August 27th, & goting 
home on September 4th. Tam 
pretty well on sea, but now I 
am very glad see my mother 
all wall On the time I leave 
you IT sand my Brother and lit- 
tle Sister work for you, but I 
don’t know he can do or not. 
If he was here, I wish you 
keep him untill I com back 

again. 
FonG Tut CHoncG.” 


“What in the world does 
he mean by ‘I sand my Bro- 
ther and little Sister work 
for you’ >” asked Mrs. Staf- 
ford, when her husband’s 
laughter had ended. 








“He means just what he says, only ‘sand’ is 
sent, and ‘if he was here’ means if he is with you. 
But we have not seen anything of his brother and 
sister, have we? and it is over three months since 
he says he sent them.” 

“T never knew he had a relative here,” replied 
the wife. “There is some mystery about it.” 

The mystery was solved three days later. As 
the Stafford family sat at luncheon (dinner is an 
evening meal in California), a visitor was an- 
nounced, who proved to be Fong’s brother. He 
had with him the most cunning little Chinese girl 
imaginable. They were made to sit at one end’of 

the dining-room and answer questions while the 
| lunch went on. The first question with a new 
| Chinaman is always, “What’s your name, John ?” 
. being a name for aay Chinaman. 





The Chinaman tells his name, and always asks 
in return for your name, as if it would be impo- 
lite to omit that. The name of Fong's brother 
was Yan and the little sister’s was Lee Chen. It 
was learned from Yan that he had been living at 


than if they understood their right uses; and they | Visalia, and had been prevented leaving there | 


| sooner by an attack of the malaria so common in 


| Christmas gifts: the assurance of your good-will | that part of the State. 


and kindly remembrance.” 


| His journey had seemed very important to him, 


“But to think of granny stirring samp in that | being from such a distance; he gave the account 
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of it with an elevated voice, quite like an orator: 
“I come Saclamento; I stay Saclamento one day ; 
I think I some sick, take little medicine; to-mol- 
low I feel all light; I come on boat all night; 
by-and-by I come San Flancisco.” 

The Staffords very soon decided to employ Yan, 
end he proved a model servant. Yan was every 
inch an aristocrat. All the better Chinese servants 
are exceptionally neat in their ways, but Yan 
seemed born to neatness. 

He had a thin face, something like Pope Leo’s, 
without the amiable look; indeed, it was a very 
serious, well-bred face, quick to express by a sort 
of disdainful silence the owner’s disapprobation 
of anything amiss. “1 am ashamed to make a 
mistake before Yan,” Mrs. Stafford said to her 
callers, who often heard Yan’s praises sung, ‘tand 
as for directing him about the cooking, 1 posi- 
tively don’t dare to.” 

Every morning Yan put on a freshly-ironed 
man’s apron, and wound his pig-tail in a neat coil at 
the back of his head. His shoes, made of white silk 
and black velvet, with soles an inch thick, were 
spotless; his perfectly kept hands were neat and 
slender, like a scholar’s. His whole person was 
as scrupulously clean at every hour of the day, on 
every day in the week, as a garment just received 
from the laundry. 
born to neatness. 

But little Lee Chen pleased the Staffords even 
more than her brother pleased them. She was a 
child perhaps eleven years old, dressed, as is the 
fashion of the Chinese, just like a little woman. 
So, even Chinese boys only three or four years old 
toddle along the streets in the costumes of little 
men,--a comical sight to see. 

Lee was a winsome, confiding little girl, who at 
once won any one’s heart. How black and liquid 
her eyes were! What a wonderful, amber-tinted 
complexion! Her brother was kind to her, but 
perhaps a little sober; and it was touching to see 
the intense delight and timidity with which she 
indulged in a romp with any of the family, as if 
it might not be just right. Lee made the most 
clever, devoted nurse for baby, tending it by the 
hour. ‘Thus she was useful as well as pretty. 

Chinese girls may well prove faithful servitors, 
for they are born to that. It is a shameful fact, 
but true, that a large proportion of the girls born 
in China are made s/ares from their youngest 
years,—are driven with blows to the most menial 
house- work by cruel masters, who give them 
barely enough food to prevent starvation. 

If they run away they are re-captured, like 
slaves; they are bought and sold; sometimes they 
are stolen. Not only does this happen in China; 
it happens as well in this country, in that part of 
San Francisco City called Chinatown. Our laws 
do not permit it, but the executors of the laws, 
the policemen, do permit it, for some strange rea- 
son. 

The price set upon these girl-slaves is high, 


In fact, as I have said, he was 





sometimes as much as two hundred dollars, and 
there are frequent attempts to steal them. 

When the lovely winter weather began, and the 
park opposite their house was green with grass 
and sweet with flowers, Mrs. Stafford would let 
Lee Chen sit there with the baby for an hour every 
morning. Lee Chen could not wheel the carriage, 
but she sat beside it on a bench that was so near 
the house that the mother had theim in sight from 
her window. With hereye always upon them, she 
did not imagine anything ill ever could happen. 

But one morning, as she sat by her window, a 
hack drove to the park-gate and stopped there. 
Almost in a single instant she saw two Chinamen 
leap out of the hack, seize poor little Lee Chen, 
leap back again and close with a slam the curtained 
door. Before she could open her window and 
scream, the hack had been driven nearly around 
the street-corner; before any of the passers-by, 
who came running to her door, could learn what 
was the matter, the hack was on Market Street, 
where it was impossible to distinguish it from fifty 
others in that crowded thoroughfare. 

Nevertheless, Yan, terribly excited, with his 
white apron on and hatless, ran the whole length 
of Market Street, looking for a hack with cur- 
tained windows. Police-ofticers from the nearest 
station came to the house and sought for some 
clew to the wicked kidnappers, but there was none. 
Mrs. Stafford turned faint with despair. 

When Yan returned from his fruitless race, pale 
and dejected, he brought Mr. Stafford with him. 
They at once wrote out a description of Lee Chen 
and took it, with a photograph, to a private de- 
tective who was a friend of Mr. Stafford’s. The 
detective said he had no doubt the girl had been 
taken by Highbinders, who were very difficult to 
deal with; but he would do his best. 

The Highbinders are a secret society of Chinese 
thieves, assassins, and kidnappers, the terror of 
all honest Chinamen in San Francisco. ‘They can 
be hired to perform any villanous deed. ‘They 
murder for revenge. Most of their dark deeds 
are done in Chinatown, where a hundred narrow, 
obscure streets and innumerable houses, badly 
lighted, with rickety stairs, crowded with people, 
favor the perpetration of crime and its conceal- 
ment. 

The Highbinders know the power of money. 
They bave their lawyers to protect them in court, 
| and they understand the uses of bribery. Often 
when the Chinatown police are on their tracks and 
about to capture them, they mysteriously escape. 

After a long talk with Yan, the detective was 
asked to dine with the family. 

“The only clew I have,” he said, “is the fact 
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that the Highbinders must have known the little | 
girl’s habit of sitting in the park. Now,I think 
they must have learned this from some one living 
in the neighborhood, who could see her. I have 
asked Yan about all the Chinamen in the vicinity, 
and it seems he has a standing quar- 

rel with the cook next door, who is 

an ill-looking fellow, and who often 

goes to gambling dens in Chinatown. 


Yan says Highbinders fre- 


quent these dens. So Iam 
going to watch him.” 

After dusk had fallen, 
the detective stationed himself at the front win- 
dow, and when the suspected Chinaman left the 
adjoining house, he followed him down town into 
the mysterious by-ways of Chinatown. 

Next morning the detective appeared at Mr. 
Stafford’s office. ‘I think I have your man,” he 
said. ‘I traced him toa place where he evidently 
had an appointment with two other men who 
joined him, and then all three went to the top 
story of an old building in one of the alleys. I 
could not tell which room they entered, but I lis- 
tened afterwards at the doors, and heard the 
voices of children in, at least, two rooms. 

“Now,” continued he, “we must act with great 
caution. Let them once suspect we are on their 
track, and the child is gone forever. Those houses 
are like nests swarming with hornets; a mistake 
would be fatal. What I want to know is whether 
you think you could recognize Lee’s voice if you 
heard it through a door.” 

“T am very sure I could,” answered Mr. Staf- 
ford, “and if not, certainly Yan could. But why 
not surround this house with police, and search 
it?” 

‘For two reasons. If she is not there, the High- 
binders will take alarm, and will carry her off to 
Sacramento or Oregon. Then, surrounding these 
houses with police has been tried before, and, 
somehow, the Chinese always know of it before it 
happens. I assure you that what is to be done we | 
must do ourselves.” | 

It was an odd scene at the Staffords’ that even- 
ing. Mrs. Stafford’s tears for little Lee, who she | 
felt sure was being dreadfully beaten by some old 
Chinese hag, turned to laughter at the sight of her 
husband disguising himself as a Chinaman. | 

He had to shave off his moustache, and put on 
the pig-tail that, with suitable clothes, had been | 
provided by anxious Yan. The detective was sim- 
ilarly disguised, and then the two with Yan it 
company set off for Chinatown. 

They proposed nothing more the first night than 
to make themselves certain of Lee Chen's pres- 
ence in the suspected building. Mrs. Stafford 
awaited their return with troubled thoughts. At 
eleven o'clock Yan and his master re-appeared. 

“She is there!” cried Mr. Stafford, the moment 
he opened the door. ‘She is there, beyond a doubt. 
By this time to-morrow we shall have her!” 

Then he related how they had climbed four 
flights of stairs in that old dimly-lighted building, 
which resembled a great rats’ nest more than a 
human abode; how the detective opened a win- 
dow that the hall light might blow out; how they 
then secreted themselves behind some rubbish 
barrels, and waited there until there came an op- 
portunity for listening at the doors. When at 
last they heard Lee’s voice, it had been very hard 
to keep Yan from drawing his knife, and rushing 
into the room. To have attempted that, there in 
the dark, would have been certain failure; per- 
haps it would have been death. But to-morrow, 
at three o’clock,—then she should be rescued. 

“Miss Stafford, I think you give me little medi- 
cine,” said poor Yan, whose trials had evidently 
made him sick. 








| 


He took his medicine, and then 





| alley ! 


| off. 
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in the skin, dried cutile-fish from the Chinese 
seas, odd vegetables done up in little bunches, 
betel-nut for chewing, lizard-skins for medicine. 

Not a person left that entrance without receiving 
a look from Yan’s sharp eyes. It was deemed 
best to make the rescue at 
three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Chinatown is 
quietest; until then they 
must watch lest the girl be 
carried elsewhere. 





At the appointed hour the 
three men once more ascend- | 
ed the dark, narrow stairways. 
The two Americans now wore 
their ordinary dress, and they 
all were well armed. They 
had arranged a plan of ac-| 
tion which they followed close- | 
ly and quickly. 

The detective knocked as 
soon as he came to the door. 
It was opened, cautiously, a 


whole body in against heavy 
pressure from the other side. 
In the room were a man, 
two old women, and little Lee 
Chen. 

The detective seized the | 
child, and rushed down the 
stairs. The women began 


|to scream; Mr. Stafford shook them until they 
| were silenced, and 
| Three or four men came out on the landing 


rushed after the detective. 


slight distance, and he at| 
once placed his foot inside, 
and gradually worked his | 


} 


below, whom 
he and Yan 
drove back | 















with their up- 


lifted heavy 
‘anes. It 
was hazard 
ous work. 
If they 
could only 
keep the Highbind- 
ers behind them un- 
til out of that narrow 


But the alarm spread 
rapidly, and by the 
time the outer door was 
reached,twenty or thir- 
ty men were swarm- 
ing down the stairs, 
and the detective and 
Lee were only a few yards along the alley as yet. 

“Yan,” said Mr. Stafford, “we must not let one 
of those men get by us.” 

The first Chinaman that reached them, Mr. 
Stafford struck with his hand, and knocked flat 
upon the ground. The two men found that it was 
necessary to threaten the crowd with their revol- 
vers, as they retreated slowly down the alley, and 
this manceuvre succeeded well until they were 
twenty yards from the exit, when stones began 
flying about them. 

“Now run, Yan,” cried Mr. Stafford. 

They turned and ran with the speed of two men 
running from twenty. It was well they did so. 
Some of the Highbinders who had made a circuit 
were already approaching along a side alley, that 
they had to cross in their flight, and in but a few 
moments more their retreat would have been cut 
Once on the main street they were safe. 

“Well done!” cried the detective, who had left 
the child in a neighboring store, and was hasten- 
ing back to their assistance. “Stafford, you show 
abold face. I told you the rascals wouldn’t dare 


went to watch by the building where his sister was | come up to the mouth of a revolver.” 


imprisoned. They could not dissuade him. 

In the morning he was joined by the detective, 
dressed as a workman, and together they spent 
the day in apparently digging down to the water- 
pipe in the alley, and making a pretence of re- 
pairing it. 

Opposite them stood the entrance of the old 
building; it was pasted all over with glaring red 
Chinese posters, and up above hung a great bal- 
loon lantern. The basement was a barber-shop 
on one side, where Chinamen sat having their 
heads shaved; o»1 the other side a Chinese market 


displayed its curious wares,—butter made 


from | 
pounded beans, smoked ducks, pigs roasted whole | casion. It went off brilliantly, with the aid of | 


| had bruised Yan’s shoulder severely. 





Their wounds were not slight. Mr. Stafford 
had an ugly cut on the head, and a heavy stone 
But these 
were forgotten in their happy drive home, little 
Lee clinging almost desperately to Yan all the 
way. She clung to him in this manner for days, 
and it was a long time before the timid child out- 
grew her fright. 

Freat was the rejoicing in the Stafford house on 
the return of the rescuing party. On the follow- 
ing evening Yan gave a little entertainment to 


| some of his friends in celebration of the event, Mrs. 


Stafford granting him the dining-room for the oc- 


| 


| 


| 
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fairy lanterns and some Chinese parlor fireworks. 
These last are exquisitely pretty, and are too little 
known in this country. 

The guests were six or seven in number, fine- 
looking fellows, dressed to the top of the fashion 
in blue and black silks, with their heads fresh 
shaven. At first they sat somewat stiffly with 
their block shoes heel to heel, and the toes turned 
almost square out, in the position which the Chi- 
nese consider very aristocratic; but they soon for- 
got their toes in the excitements of roasting beans, 
and playing the finger game. 

Yan persuaded Mr. Stafford to come down to 


| the dining-room, and the two enacted a tableau 


supposed to represent their appearance when hold- 
ing the Highbinders at bay. Then Yan’s guests 
told so many desperate stories of the Highbind- 
ers that Mr. and Mrs. Stafford found it interest- 
ing to listen for almost an hour to them. 

But the hero of the evening was Lee Chen, who 
received so many presents that her little mind 
was almost persuaded to think frequent rescues 
from the Highbinders would be desirable. But she 
was too well watched over ever to be stolen again ; 
and now che has grown to be quite a young lady, 
and is attending the highest classes in the San 
Francisco Mission School. She can even read a 
little French. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE JAKE’S STORY. 


“Christmiss ?” old Uncle Jake Ingalls said to his 
grandson, Jake junior, who was sitting by his big 


arm-chair, gazing into the fire. ‘Wot does you 
young darkies know ‘bout Christmiss? Why, 
chile, it’s only dem colored folks dat wor slaves 
afore de war wot knows de meanin’ ob de word. 
You don’t know more "bout a rael genuwine 
Christmiss dan your daddy’s pig in dat pen.” 
“Yes, 1 do, grandpa,” spoke up young 
Jake, a well-conditioned little negro, with | 
bright eyes and an air of being up to every-| 
thing. “On Christmas our Lord was born, and 
we hang up our socks, | 
and Santa Claus gives us | 


candy and cake and oran- | 








ges, and 
knives and 
a heap of 
things.” 

“Pshaw!” sputtered the old man, scornfully. 
“Santy Claws comes outer your daddy’s pocket, | 
and it gets so lean ’fore New Year, dat it don’t | 
find us ’xactly feastin’. You goes to school, and 
you has book-larnin’, but ef you b’lieve in Santy 
Claws, why, I reckon you can’t boast ob bein’ 
knowledgeable.” 

“Well, not ’xactly believe,” little Jack answered, 
rather taken down from his superior 
altitude of knowledge. “But you 
see, grandpa, it’s fun to pretend "bout 
Santa Claus.” 

“Well, we didn’t hold on to no sich 
nonsense, honey, at Clairville planta- 
tion. Mass Seymour—Gineral Sey- 
mour he wor called—kilt beeves and 
hogs and fat turkeys Christmiss, and 
we comed in fur a full shar’, And 
den we had ’lasses and flour and 
sugar, and whiskey de endurin’ week. 
Mass Seymour he says,— 

“*Look here, boys! 1 don’t want to see a livin’ 
one of you lookin’ sick, or sorry, or worried 
Christmiss week. If you do, you shall go in the 
field and work till New Year.’” 

“But if you was sick, or sorry, grandpa?” in- | 
terrupted Jake. ‘Bein’ Christmas don’t make | 
folks well and happy, does it ?” 

“Don’t you hear me tell you dat it was clean 
umpossible to go ’bout grievin’ Christmiss at Clair- 
ville, chile? Ebry day a dram or two of egg-nog 
at night, and good livin’ all de time. Whar could 
de sickness and de grievin’ come in >” 
“I reckon you didn’t have temperance people, 








| 


grily. 


| almost too angry to speak distinctly. 


grandpa, those days,” Jake remarked, thought- 
fully. 

“Temperance people!” the old man cried, an- 
“Ef de cold-water folks had come round de 
Gineral, he’d hab sont his big decanter at dere 
heads. He wor pow’ful quick to git mad, Mass 
Seymour wor, and as peppery as kyan. But one 
Christmiss, I ’members, when all de sperit wos 
tuck outer him, and he didn’t care ef we all cried 
our eyes out. I don’t tink he eber raly held up 
his head arter dat.” 

“What was it, grandpa?” Jake asked, eagerly. 
To him stories of those old days were full of burn- 
ing interest. A recital of the wealth and grandeur 
of General Seymour’s establishment thrilled him 
like the tales of genii. 

“Well, you know de Gineral drinked like ebry 
gentleman did in dose days. Nobody nebber seed 
him drunk so he couldn’t walk nor talk. He wos 
more easy to git angry, maybe, when he had drunk 
a heap, but dat wos all. All day long full decan- 
ters sot on de sideboard, and as I wos de dinin’- 
room servant, wot dey called de butler, it wor my 
place to keep ’em full. De Gineral’s two sons, 
Marse Felix and Marse Ernest, dey wa’n’t like 
dere pa a bit. He used to gib ’em toddy when 
dey wos little chaps, and many a time, when dey 
come from college, I’se seen de tree drinkin’ to- 
geder. But de Gineral stopped axin’ ’em to take a 
drink when he seed dey had sich weak heads dey 
wor easy to be obertook.” 

“What's overtook, grandpa?” Jake asked. 

“Well, boy, it’s when a man can’t take two, 
tree drinks ’fore he gits onsteady on his legs. Wot 
you call drunk.” 

“So there were drunkards those days too, like 
Jim Brooks and Silas Harris!” little Jake cried, 
triumphantly. “You see, grandpa, they ought to 
have had temperance societies like us.” 

“Hold your sassy tongue!” The old man was 

“Wot you 
mean by evenin’ my young masters wid dem sot 
loafers? Dey wor borned somehow wid weak 
heads, and goodness knows dey didn’t *herit ’em 
from de Gineral, fur he could carry four or five 
bottles ob wine, and nebber miss a step. Ah me! 
it seems like yisterday dat I hears him, one Christ- 
miss eve, rampagin’ through de hall, when de 
young men wos tryin’ to steal upstairs ’fore he 
seed ’em, and stumblin’ at ebry step. ‘You're a 
disgrace to your name and fambly!’ he shouted. 
‘Drunk again! And come from some of your 
low pot-houses, I suppose ?” 

«It’s Christmas eve, father,’ says Marse Felix. 
He wor the eldest son, a tall, straight, sperited 
young fellow, as handsome as a pictur, and he 
didn’t hab no fanlt but dat pore weak head. 

“<Tt’s always Christmas eve with you, sir!’ the 
Gineral hollered. ‘I'll not put up with you any 
longer. Take your disgraceful habits and your- 
self away from my house. Your family all drank 
like gentlemen, sir, and I disown such brutes as 
you and your brother.’ 

“*You’re always tellin’ us to go away, sir,’ 
Marse Felix said, holdin’ on to the banister, for 
he wor pretty well obertook dat night. ‘I’ve more 
than half a mind to take you at your word.’ 

“ ‘Half a mind!’ and den de Gineral laffed dat 
hard, ’sultin’ laff, wot used to scare me awful 
‘Take your whole mind, what is left of it, you 
poor sot, and rid me of you.’ 

“Somehow de words seemed to sober Marse 
Felix right off. He stood straight up, his eyes all 
a-glitter, and his face as white as dat sheet. 

“You'll not need to say that twice, father,” he 
said. ‘This has never been like home since mother 
died, and I’m glad to leave it." 

“De Gineral he walked into his room, and 
slammed de door. 

“‘Take Ernest up to his room, Jake,’ says 
Marse Felix tome. You see, I wor not only but- 
ler, but hall-servant, too, so I had to sit up at 
night till ebry soul had got to bed. 

“Marse Ernest he wor sittin’ on de steps, for he 
wos too much overtook to stand on his legs, but 
he had sense enuff to know his brudder was gwine 
to leave him, and he cotched him by de arm. 

“Don’t go, Felix,’ he says; ‘wait till to-mor- 
rer, and I'll go 
too.’ 

“ ‘Not another 
hour!’ Marse 
Felix says, 











lookin’ like his pa, 
when he wos soton 
habin’ his own way. 


“*Ton’t go ter-night, Marse Felix,’ I says. 
I had tended to dem boys sence dey wor babies, 
and it hurted me monstrously to see ’em in 
trouble. ‘Don’t go ter-night. It’s comin’ on ter 
freeze, a reg’lar black freeze, and it’s too late to 
go anywhar ter-night.’ 
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“ ‘Never too late to go to Ball’s tavern and finish | time. De Gineral he had had brea’fast, and had | my arms. I wouldn’t let nobody tetch him but, health failed while she was in the service of the 


my Christmas,’ he says, with a short laff. ‘I want | scolded awful, caze I wasn’t dar to wait on him. | me, and I laid him on de sofy in de sittin’-room. | family. She requires the daily treatment of a 
something to make me forget that my own father | He had rode to the town ob Elmore, and left word | Den I went to de dinin’-room, and I ’clar’ to gra- | physician, who is paid by the senator to attend 


turned me out of doors. No, I don’t want you to 
bring me anything to drink in this house—it would 
choke me. See to Ernest; he’s pretty far gone, 
and I’m all right now.’ 

“ ‘Wait a minute, Marse Felix,’ I says, ‘till I 
runs to the stable and saddles your hoss.’ 

“‘*Horse!’ he says, wid dat same hard laff, ‘why, 
Jake, don’t you know the horse is the General’s, 
and I’ve got no right to anything on these prem- 
ises? No, I'll foot it to Ball’s, and I reckon Ill 
have to foot it for many a long day.’ 

‘“‘Afore he went he stood in the hall awhile, look- 
in’ up at his mudder’s pictur what hung dar. I 
heard him whisper to hisself, ‘Your wurfless, 
ruined son, mother! Oh, if you had only stayed 
with us!’ Then he pulled his hat down ober his 
eyes, and went out, slammin’ de dore arter him. 

“TI tell you, Jakey, I wos dat troubled in my 
mind I didn’t know wot to be at, ticklerly when I 
come to find out Marse Felix had forgot his warm 
obercoat. Dar it wos hangin’ on de hall-rack, and 
de freezin’ wind howlin’ outside. It war two 
good miles to Ball’s by de road, but dere was a 
short cut through de fields, too sloshy and bad to 
take in winter. No sleep fur me dat night, and 
Christmiss mornin’, arter I had gin de Gineral his 
mornin’ coffee, and knowed he wouldn’t want 
me for a hour or two, I took a hoss, and started 
to Ball’s wid Marse Felix’ obercoat. It war de 
coldest day I eber had knowed. De puddles wos 
froze through and through, and you could ride 
ober Duck Pond. Wen I rode up to de gate, ole 
Ball hisself comed out. 

“‘Halloo, Jake!’ he hollered, ‘wot’s brunged 
you here so early ?” 

“«T’se brunged Marse Felix’s obercoat, sar.’ 

“ ‘Felix! why, he aint 
here!’ , 

“Did he go’way dis 
mornin’ ?’ I axed, feelin’ 
mity queer. 

“*He aint nebber been 
here sence last night, 


*bout ten o'clock, when he and Mr. Ernest started 
fur home.’ 


straw, I got so scared and shaky. 
“‘Mr. Ball,’ I says, ‘Marse Felix started fur 


| he wouldn’t be back till dinner-time. 
| know wot to do. 


I didn’t 
Marse Ernest he wos so awful 


sick from his spree, he warn’t no manner ob use 
to sarch fur anybody. | 


“T went to Mass Miles, de oberseer, and he took 
| Some ob de hands one 
| way, and I galloped 
| off de oder and went 
| to Madam Courtney’s. 

I wasn’t a bit sur- 
| prised when de famb- 
ly said Marse Felix 
hadia’t been nigh ’em. 
When I rode back, de 
Gineral and his friends 
wos ready to sot down 
to dinner, and he wos 
angry caze [ wos not 
dar. 

* ‘Wot has you been 
at, you raskil?’ he 
| hollers. ‘This is takin’ 
|too much Christmiss 
to neglect all your du- 
ties. I've the greatest 
mind in de world to 
| give vou a flogging” 

“Somehow I was scared and grieved ’bout Marse 
Felix, I didn’t seem to be scared ’bout myself, so 
|I jest spoke up bold as a lion. ‘I’se been lookin’ 
fur Marse Felix, sir. He aint bin heerd ob sence 
he went away last night.’ 

“De Gineral he looked up sudden like, and den 
he laffed and said, He isn’t quite a fool ef he wos 
|drunk. His hoss knows de way to every low- 
| down, disreputable den within twenty miles.’ 







“ «He didn’t ride, he went on foot,’ I says. | 
“T tell you de ole Gineral he turned white, but he 


“You mought hab knocked me down wid a | nebber did back out, and gin up, in his life, so he | gin it to ’em like He did one arm to Pete Wilson.” 


says, ‘You’re a fool, Jake. 
to him? 


What could happen 
Call the gentlemen to dinner, and look 





cious I wos so blind wid trouble, I couldn’t find de 
dore-knob fur a long time. When I went in dey 
wos all laffin’ and talkin’, all at once. 

* ‘Massa,’ I says, ‘Marse Felix.’ 

“Come back, has he ?’ de Gincral cried out, stop- 
pin’ me ’fore I could 
say more. ‘Well, the 
prodigal son must be 
forgiven, I suppose, as 
it’s Christmiss. Tell 
him to come in here.’ 

“He don’t want 
your forgibness,’ I 
Says, so solemn dey 
all looked up. ‘He 
won't nebber fend you 
ag’in, sir.’ 

“De Gineral saw 
somet’ing wos de mat- 
ter, and he jumped up, 
but he turned so white, 
and trembled so, one 
ob his friends had to 
help him along. Dey 
follered me to de sit- 
tin’-room, and when 
de Gineral seed his 
dead boy, he jest gave one awful screech, and 
den he fell down in w’ot dey called a ’plectic fit. 
He comed outer it, but he wasn’t nebber de same 
man, and ’fore de next Christmiss he had anoder 
fit, and it ended him. Yes, Jakey, dat wos de 
Christmiss we couldn't laff and be happy.” 

Young Jake remained meditatively silent for 
many minutes. At last he said, “But, grandpa, it 
seems to me that drinking brought all that trou- 
ble upon those peopie.” 

“Jest lear dat contrary boy,” his indignant 
grandfather cried. “"Iw’an’t de drinkin’,d keep 
tellin’ you. *Twas becaze dey had weak heads.” 

“Well, liquor made ’em weak, didn’t it ?” 

“Why! sakes alive, ef dat boy aint a plum igiot, 
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and w’ot’s more, he t’inks hisself smart. Dem 
young men wos borned wid weak heads. De Lord 


“Well, temperance is the best thing, grandpa,” 
pertinacious Jake remarked. “Some folks might 


your tavern "bout eleven o’clock, and he wor | here, sir, if you put on such a long face, I'll send ' go on all their lives with weak heads, and not 


walkin’ at dat.’ 

“Ole Ball he looked scared too. ‘Started at 
eleven o’clock, in dat freeze!’ he cries, ‘on foot, 
and no obercoat; 
whew! if dat aint bad. 
S’pose he and de ole 
man had a row. I 
tell you, Jake, de boy 
had too much liquor 
aboard to make it safe 
for him to be out such 
a night.’ 

“*You gin itter him, 
Mr. Ball!’ I cries, fur 
I was angry wid de ole 
debbil. ‘You tempt 
our boys wid your 
liquor, and you've 
ruined ’em.’ 

‘He laffed scornful. 
‘Hold your tongue, 
nigger!’ he says. ‘You 
must hab been takin’ 
Christmiss drams ear- 
ly dis mornin’. Look 
fur your young massa 
at his Aunt Madam 
Courtney’s. I reckon 
he went dar, and tell 
de General, and don’t 
lose time.’ 

“TI rode off, but I didn’t go to Madam Court- 
ney’s, fur I knowed my young masters didn’t like 
her a bit, and ’twa’n’t likely Marse Felix would 
go to her in his trouble. I sarched ebry clump of 
bushes, and I looked behind ebry tree on de road 





you to the quarters, and you'll stay there.’ 

“Well, de folks went in to dinner, but I seed de | 

| Gineral wos oneasy in his mind. He tried to laff | 
and joke, but ebry 


he turned quick round, 

and started. I knowed | 
he loved Marse Felix 
better ’n anyt’ing in de | 
world, and when his | 
temper was ober, he 

wos ready to forget 

and forgive. He had 

nebber gone so far be- 

fore, and he wos sorry 

enuff. 

‘After dessert, I wos 
bringin’ in de coffee 
from de kitchin, when 
I seed a whole perces- 
sion ob people comin’ 
up our carriage drive. 
I stopped and looked, 








and I seed dey wos car- 
ryin’ somet’ing, and 
Mass Miles wos wid 
’em. 
tray ob coffee on de 
ground, and runned 
out to mect ’em. 


« ©Yes, it’s poor Felix,’ Mass Miles said, de tears | 


runnin’ down his cheeks. ‘We found him in de 
fence corner froze stiff. He wos tryin’ to git to 
Ball’s by the short cut.’ 

“O honey, my heart jest seemed breakin’, w’en 
T looked at dat face white like marble! My good, 


I dropped de! 





| know it, if they let liquor alone.” 
The old man glared at his precocious grandson, | snow came, except in fitful squalls. 


having no words to answer this last thrust. 
his loyalty to his old masters was above reason, 


creed. ‘Weak heads 
is weak heads, Jakey,” 
he said at last. ““You’ve 
got one, I reckon, fur 
you can’t understand 
a t’ing when it’s plain 
as de nose on your 
face. Taint gwine to 
try to gib you under- 
standin’.” 

“No, grandpa, I 
guess I’ve got enough 
for my use,” Jake an- 
swered, laughing. “I 
think I’d rather have 
our Christmas, with 
one stick ob candy and 
a ginger cake, than 
your fine Christmas at 
Clairville with turkey 
and wine, and roast 
pig, and the General 
raging at you, and his 
poor dead son in the sitting-room—killed by 
liquor. I guess I like temperance best.” 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 


~ 
<3 





For His O_p Siave.—Gratitude and friendly 
interest between one person and another do not 
depend on relationship or rank. The Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution relates an interesting case 1l- 


home, my heart jest as heavy as lead. But I felt | kind young massa, who nebber said a hasty word | lustrative of the feeling of the whites for their 


some easy when I found notin’. 
“When I got home I found I wos mitily behind 


ter me, and wos always ready to take my part 
| wen his pa wos hard on me! 


| former slaves. 
ltuck him up m | 





! 
| 








“On the premises of Senator. 


| 


her. It is necessary for her to go to the doctor’s 
office every day. 

“Regularly every morning Senator Brown’s car- 
riage drives to the door of the cottage which 1s al- 
lotted to the invalid negro woman. She is as- 
sisted into it by the senator’s coachman, and is 
driven to see the doctor. In front of his oftice the 
carriage waits until the daily consultation is con- 
cluded, and then the woman is carried bome.”’ 

_- +r 
For the Companion, 
NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREI,. 
When night's deep ning shadows 
Creep onward apace, 
The beautiful Cerei 
Then show their fair face; 
Unfolding their petals of pure, snowy white, 
And filling with beauty and fragrance the night. 
They were born ina night, and they perished at morn, 
Like hopes in grief’s night and adversity born, 
To cheer and to lighten the gloom of the heart; 
Their mission fulfilled, when day dawns they depart. 


Ss. E. L 


or — 


For the Companion, 


OVERTURNED ON THE LAKE. 


It was “hard wheeling,” so the farmers said. 
Such rough, bad roads had never been known 
since the town was settled. Unusually heavy 
rains had fallen during the latter part of October 
and early in November. The streams and brooks 
were very much swollen; the roads were gullied, 
and many of the log causeways were washed out. 
Mud, ankle-deep, was every where. 

Still, numbers of the farmers had managed, 
until the 21st of December, to get back and forth 
to mill with their corn—for this was the time of 
year when the pigs were being fattened. That night 
there came a cold wave, fresh from Labrador! 
The temperature fell below zero, and all the 
muddy, deep-rutted roads were frozen solid as 
stone. The words “rough wheeling” did not now 
adequately describe their condition. It would 
have been as difficult to drive a wagon over a 


“landing” of mill logs as it was over those cor- 
rugated roads. Not a team stirred froma farm- 
house for more than a week. ‘This was what the 
farmers meant by “hard wheeling’—as distin- 
guished from “good wheeling.” Those hilly roads, 
however, were never in very ‘‘good” condition. 
What was unusual that year, so far north, no 
Dry, cold 


But | weather was the rule, exceedingly cold, too, the 


temperature falling to eight and ten degrees below 


time de dore opened, | or anything else. In fact, with him it was a sacred | zero during many nights from the 13th to the 25th 


of December. Some 
of the farmers were 
forced to go to mill 
with ox-sleds on the 
bare ground, the long 
wooden shoes of these 
making better pro- 
gress over the high, 
frozen ruts and hub- 
bles than wheels 
would have made. 
But one trip to mill 
would nearly ruin a 
set of sled shoes. 

The boys who were 
the actors in the story 
lam about to tell lived 
at the north end of the 
town, at the head of a 
lake that was nearly 
six miles in length by 
about a mile in width. 
There were in this lo- 
cality four or five good farms, and as many more 
not so good, forming together a small school 
district, known as “Maple Ridge.” This district 
was somewhat apart from the remainder of the 
town, and its red school-house was as nearly in 
the centre of the little community as it could con- 
veniently be located. 

Here went to school the Sylvester, the Wilbur 
and the Edwards children, as also those from a 
nuinber of other families. School had begun on 


Brown lives an invalid female servant whose | the second Monday of November, and this was the 








536 


first time, as it chanced, that a lady teacher had 

ever been employed there for the winter term. A 

Miss Swan, from the State Normal School, had 

been engaged to teach the school, though some of 

the parents blamed the agent for hiring a lady, 

predicting that the boys could not be governed by | 
a female teacher. 

But Miss Swan succeeded very well, and as 
Christmas drew near, she proposed a school exhi- 
bition and a Christmas-tree at the school-house 
on Christmas evening, to which all the parents | 
and their friends were to be invited. It was the | 
first time anything like a Christmas-tree, with | 
presents for everybody, had been attempted in | 
that neighbe Some of the parents were | 
pleased with the suggestion, and some were not, | 
for it was at once apparent that each family | 
would have to expend some money in order to 
carry out the programme. 

Several of the fathers refused to give a cent for 
any such “tom-foolery,” as they called it. And 
in those families the boys and girls were obliged 
to earn the money themselves. But Miss Swan 
had sueceeded so well in securing the assent of the 
children to the proposed entertainment, that they 
all set about the preparation for it with great zeal. 

If the tree could only have been adorned with 
dricd-apple strings, yellow pumpkin rings, or 
other farm products, there would have been no 
difficulty in doing it. But wax tapers, confec- 
tionery, books, albums, and other fancy articles 
were required, and to get these it was necessary to 
make a trip of seven or eight miles to the village, 
at the foot of the lake, where the mills, stores and 
jewelry shops were. 

This trip would ordinarily have presented no 
difficulties; but now, with such “wheeling,” it 
was virtually impracticable, for the money to buy 
the gifts must be raised by selling farm produce, 
and that is both heavy and bulky. It was under 
such circumstances that George Wilbur and Web 
Edwards hit on the following expedient to get the 
produce to market. 

The lake was frozen. Ice had formed over its 
entire surface on the night of the 13th of the 
month, and there had been excellent skating for 
over a week. ‘The boys had several times skated 
the entire length of the lake, to the village at the 
lower end; for while the roads were almost im- 
passable, the smoothly frozen lake offered a glassy 
and broad highway from one end of the town to] 
the other. 
to venture upon it with teams. 








hood. 


George and Webster's plan was to take a pung- 
load of produce down the lake on the ice, feeling | 
quite sure that they would be aided in the under- | 
taking by the northwest wind, which, during De- | 
cember and January, blows about half of the 
time from that direction. 
Sails had often been put upon sleds on this lake. | 
The purpose of the boys was to hoist a sail on the | 
pung, and choosing a steady wind, make a quick | 
and successful run to town. 


THE YOUTH’S 


Web’s younger brother, Will, had a share in 
the cargo,—his contribution being a salt-box full 
of cakes of maple sugar. He had tapped the 
trees, and had himself brought in the sap to be 
boiled in the sugar-house, the previous spring. 

Then, too, not less than a dozen other boys and 
girls of other families had shares in the cargo. 
There was a big turkey belonging to Dave Sylves- 
ter; a bunch of dressed chickens owned by his 
mother, who also rashly ventured a stone pot full 
of cucumber-pickles, to be sold at the grocery 
store. And for her four children Mrs. Murch 
brought forward two large “‘new-milk” cheeses. 

There were numerous other articles,—such a 
load, indeed, that the pung was heaped up to a 
height of a foot or two above its sides, the dressed 
pig and gobbler-turkey having been lashed on the 
top of all. 

Christmas was on Friday that year; and it had 
been the intention to “sail” the pung on Saturday, 
December 19, that being a school holiday; but 
there was some delay in getting the cargo ready, 
and it was not until the following Wednesday 
afternoon that Web and George finally pushed 
the pung from the shore and started down the 
lake. 

The teacher allowed them a half-holiday; and 
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George still kept his feet; but what strides and 
slides he took ! 

“Hold on, Willis! Hold on, Web!” he shouted. 

But Web and Willis were both down now, 
scrambling and kicking, as they were drawn 
along. Dave, though running as hard as he could, 
was left far in the rear. By this time George 
was completely out of breath. With the next 
gust of the steadily rising, and now roaring wind, 
he, too, lost his footing, and was carried on— 
sprawling and kicking with the others. 

It was in vain that they shouted, and tried to 
assist each other. The heavily loaded pung was 
under such headway that the brief lulls, between 
the gusts of wind, did not much lessen its speed. 
Onward it went, swift and unheeding, like a run- 
away horse. The wretched boys were in despair, 
and were desperately frightened. Several times 
George got on one knee, only to be jerked pros- 
trate again. Web finally succeeded in getting 
out his jack-knife, and cutting the line just be- 
fore his nose, as he slid along. That set him 
free. But Willis and George went on all the 
swifter. 

Luckily the ice was smooth, or the very flesh 
would have been scoured from their bones. For 
the pung was going at a speed of full twenty 





she also excused Willis Murch and Dave Sylves- | miles an hour; tremendous gusts, one after anoth- 
ter to go with them, to assist in pushing the pung, | er, surging against the sail. 


in case the wind should fail. 
But the wind did not fail. 

steadily when they started. 

made, however, for a gale. 


| 

| 
It was blowing 
Provision had been 


In case the wind 





| 
| 
ring in the rear of the pung, so that the boys could | 
hold it, and prevent its running away. George 
had on a pair of his father’s old lumberman’s 
boots, armed with long iron “corks” in the soles ; 
with these be could walk on ice without slipping, 
and would find no difficulty in holding back the 
novel craft, if it was necessary. 
Thus equipped, they moved along the smooth 
surface of the lake, shining coldly in the dim De- 
cember sunlight, their sail doing good service. 








| 





le 


| 8 
As yet, however, no person had dared | should prove too strong, a line was made fast to a | dian Point.” 


The wind, being northwest, bore the pung some- 
what in toward the east shore; and at about half 
a mile above the foot of the lake, on that side, it 
truck with great violence on what is called “In- 
An old pine log projected out into 
the ice here; and on this the pung first struck. 
It turned a complete somerset, and fell against 
some rocks, twenty or thirty feet beyond, with a 
disastrous crash that made an _ indiscriminate 
wreck of its entire load! 

Poor George and Willis were jerked over the 
log, and a moment later were brought forcibly 
against the side of the pung, fortunately without 
serious injury. No bones broken—there were 


| bumped heads, and some severe scratches. 
Coming back with | There was wind enough, and for the first mile or two every- 


little load would not be difficult, for they could | thing worked beautifully. As they passed down the lake, 
however, they found that either the 


skate, and with a 
line easily drag the 
pung over the ice. 

For a sail, they 
sewed large 
horse - blankets to- 
gether with twine; 
and for a mast, they 
turned up the pung- 
shafts, in front, and 
tied lines as support- 
ing guys, running 
back from each shaft 
to the last brace on 
each of the runners. 
A 
also thrust horizon- 
tally through each 
of the “hold-back” 
irons on the shafts, 
as a kind of yard, 
to assist in distend- 
ing the sail. 

Having the novel 
and impromptu 
craft thus simply rigged for a voyage, they pro- 
ceeded to take in the cargo, which was, indeed, a 
miscellaneous one. George had two bushels of 
wheat which he had obtained, as toll, for thresh- 
ing with flail that fall. This went into the 
pung at once. 

His sister Elsie brought a large sack of dried 
apples, the work of her own hands; and any one 
who knows how badly little girls dislike to cut 
and dry apples, can easily guess how precious a 
sackful that was, and how greatly she valued it! 

Her little sister Addie had a share in the ven- 


two 


long stick was 








wind was increasing in force, as the 
sun declined, or else they felt it more 
now that they were far out from the 
protection of the forest and the hills. 
The gusts surged more heavily ; and 
they began to find it necessary to 
hold back about as hard as they 
could. Their line was either a clothes- 
line or a bed-cord; and to have their 
hands free, they had made loops in 
it and adjusted these about their 
waists, so that all they had todo wa 

to hold back when the sail drew too 


strongly. 


obliged to hold back. 
a stronger gust. 


For fifteen or twenty minutes they 
had been going ata brisk run, not 
having to push at all, and being 
Then came 


“Hold hard, Web!” cried George ; 
“the wind is getting awfully strong. 
Away they went at a rapid rate, 


” 


George’s ironed soles cutting and 


scratching in the ice. 
“I’m afraid it will run away with us!” ex: | 
claimed Dave. | 


“There’s too much sail!” cried Web. 


not a little out of breath. 
mendously ! | 

‘“‘We must take in part of it!” George shouted. | 
“Stop her, Web; and then Willis and I will hold | 


sail.” 
By holding back with all their strength, they | 
managed to retard the speed of the pung; and | 





|W 
Another gust took them on again, till they were | pebbles were commingled. 


But the load! 
a pine stub! 


The pig had impaled himself on 


The pickles were everywhere. The 
heat-bags had burst, and wheat and the shore 
Dried-apple strings 


The sail pulled tre- | adorned the bushes; and the cheeses looked abused 


and distressed. The turkey was smothered under 
the bags of buckwheat. 
The two young skippers gathered themselves to- 


| fast, while you and Dave haul down part of the | gether, and gazed on the wreck in mute despair. 


Web and Dave came up, at length, and were 
equally dismayed. 
“We might ’s well go back home!” groaned 


ture, her part being nothing else than a six-quart | Dave, who was at the end of the line, got out of | Web. 


bagful of beech-nuts, which she had with great 
patience, picked one by one, in the woods, in Oct- 
ober. 
the store-keepers’ wives, who had promised her 
ten cents a quart for all she would send her. 

Web Edwards’s part of the cargo consisted of | 
five bushels of buckwheat, which his father had 
allowed him to raise, on shares, that year,—as a 
sort of moral stimulus to prompt him to industry | 
His father also killed a pig and 
allowed him to take the pork to market. For his 
services in selling it he was to receive a dollar. 

ITis favored the | 
Christmas-tree, entrusted a small tub of butter to 








in farm-work. 


mother, too, who secretly 


the loop that was round his body. 
“Now, I'll run ahead,” he called out. 


Web had | serious at first than they eventually prove. 
She had a customer for her nuts, one of | begun to slip the loop from his waist, to go for- | boys commenced to overhaul the débris, first re- 


However, disasters very frequently look more 
The 


ward with Dave, when another strong gust came. | leasing the old turkey, then picking up the cheeses. 


Web’s hands were busy at the knot, and he was 
jerked off his feet, and fell, sprawling upon the 
ice. George and Willis held back as best they 
could, but it was so slippery that they could 
not get much foothold. 
ahead with great rapidity, so fast really that Dave 
could not catch up with the trailing end of the 


| line; and as for Web, he was sliding on his side, 


trying in vain to get on his feet again! 
Then came a still heavier gust howling down 


his care, to be sold on her own behalf; and gave | the lake, and struck their sail with great force. 
him also a list of gifts to be bought with the price. | The pung was now carried at a dangerous speed. 


The gust bore the pung | 


| 


Soon it was found that the pung was not badly 
broken, and could be used. A part of the wheat 
was gathered, the pig was pulled off the stub, and 
the dried apples were nearly all gathered together. 

It was cold work, reloading in the wind, but the 


load was finally all placed in the pung, and the | 


boys started again, this time without the sail. 
They reached the village just after sunset. 

It was then too late to sell their damaged cargo, 
and buy presents; so they cought the hospitable 


: § 


home of an acquaintance, and did the trading 
next morning. 





With the exception of the pickles and the wheat, 
the disaster to the pung did not cause a great loss. 
The boys were able to fill the long list of presents 
with but three or four exceptions, and reached 
home again at two o’clock that afternoon. 

And I may add that the first Christmas-tree at 
“Maple Ridge” was a success—badly as its pros- 
pects looked about the time the pung struck on 
“Indian Point.” W. M. Epwarps. 

— Or 


For the Companion, 


A TAME CROW. 


The conceited strut of a crow, when he thinks 
he has done a smart thing, is truly amusing, and 
has been noticed by many writers, both ancient 
and modern. William Bartram, one of our earli- 
est and best botanists and naturalists, has left us 
an amusing account of a common crow, which he 
reared from the nest. Crows are most voracious 
creatures, and the nestling was for a long time 
only occupied in feeding and growing. Some- 
times they grow up to be very cross and fierce; 
but Bartram’s crow turned out to be of a happy 
temper, good disposition, and very acute and 








lively. He would gravely watch the gardener 
when weeding the beds, and then imitate him, 
plucking up valuable flowers, as well as grass and 
weeds. He often came upon his master’s writing- 
table, and would attempt to take the pen from his 
hand, or the spectacles from his nose; and often 
tried to upset the inkstand. 

Bartram says it was never safe to leave his spec- 
tacles about, for “Tom,” as the crow was called, 
once picked them up and flew off into the orchard, 
settling down at the root of an apple-tree. After 
amusing himself by looking at the glasses, he hid 
them in the ground, and covered them with chips 
and twigs,—looking round all the time to see if he 
was watched. 

When he thought he had hidden them well, he 
returned to the house, and Bartram ran towards 
the tree to secure his glasses; but the sharp bird 
divined his intention, and flying to the place much 
more quickly than his master could run, snatched 
them from their hiding-place and flew up to a 
branch in triumph. Bartram was in despair, for 
spectacles were then articles of luxury,—but he 
returned to the house, and secretly watched the 
crow. The bird remained in the tree for some 
time, making much noise and “talk” to himself, 
and then flew to the ground, still holding the 
glasses in his beak. After choosing and rejecting 
several different places, he at last hid them in the 
grass, and covered them with chips and dried 
leaves; after which he fiew up into the tree again, 
and there, for a long time, talked to himself,— 
evidently bragging of his achievements. 
| At last he returned to the house, and not find- 

ing his master, began to amuse himself in other 

| ways,—while Bartram, in the meanwhile, slipped 
out unseen, and re- 
covered his specta- 
cles. 

When called by 
name, “Tom” would 
always come, unless 
he was engaged in 
some favorite 
amusement, or soon 
after he had been cor- 
rected; for his mis- 
chievousness made 
it necessary often to 
whip him with a lit- 
tle switch,—and he 
had an excellent 
memory for that, as 
well as other mat- 
ters. The punish- 
ment he generally 
bore with wonderful 
patience and humil- 
ity, making piteous, 
penitent cries and 
actions. But some- 
times he would rebel 
under a whipping, 
| and fly off to a tree, where he would chatter to 
| himself, in high dudgeon, and adjust and preen 
| his rumpled feathers for a long time. 

Whenever he could steal any written paper he 
always flew to the same limb, to exult and brag 
over his theft; but would soon come down, look- 
ing very penitent, hanging his head, as if quite 
ashamed. Settling on the floor, near his master, 
he would then advance diffidently, uttering a soft, 
low note, which was evidently intended to ask par- 
don. If no notice was taken, he would sit quiet 
for some time, and then fly upon his master’s 
shoulder, when he sought forgiveness with caresses 
of the bill about the neck and ears. 

While not exactly cruel, “Tom” loved to domi- 
neer, and in it showed a good deal of reason and 
reflection. But he seemed determined to be mas- 
ter, if he could, of every animal round him; and 
if they submitted, he was afterwards peaceful and 
sociable with them. 

But he was most troublesome to a large dog 
owned by Mr. Bartram, which would not submit 
to his tricks, especially when he was lying quiet- 
ly by his master, who was reading or writing 
| at his desk. On such occasions “Tom” appeared 
| jealous, and would at first approach his master, 
| to obtain some notice. Then he would begin to 
| caress the dog, which perhaps would, after a time, 
‘allow him to approach, or even to jump upon 
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him. But all this sociability was only a trick, to | 
gain the dog’s confidence, for no sooner did the 
latter doze off than he was annoyed by a pinch 
of his lips, or a pull of his whiskers, which thor- 
oughly roused him up. 

More than once this trick nearly cost Tom his 
life, for the dog, highly incensed, would make a 
fierce and sudden snap, which narrowly escaped | 
taking Tom’s head off. After this he would be | 
more wary, and took every precaution to see that 
the dog was really asleep, before he approached | 
him. Then he would come up slowly and oblique- | 
ly, spreading his legs wide apart, and leaning for- 
ward, so that he could pluck the hairs of the dog’s 
tail, being always ready for a start. 

This crow, closely observed by a good natural- 
ist, thus showed cunning and understanding in a 
high degree; as well as combinations of ideas, 
premeditation, reflection and contrivance. He 
was, for a long time, the wonder of the neighbor- 
hood. 


— ++ 
THE HOLLY. 


Heigh ho! sing heizh ho! unto the green holly: 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly: 
Then, heigh, ho! the holly! 

This .ife is most jolly. 
—WShakespeare. 


2 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY DAYS ALONG THE WISCONSIN. 


McCleod’s Adventure. 





Among the earliest settlers of the Wisconsin Val- 
ley were “Bob” and “Bill” McCleod, known to later | 
settlers as “The McCloud Brothers.” 
the date is not exactly known—the tide 
of emigration began to turn northward 
from the exhausted mines of the ‘Lead 
Region,” Bob and Bill had built their 
log cabin on the north side of the river, 
and settled themselves—at least for a 
time—under a picturesque bluff, in what 
is now known as Richland County. 

They were hunters and trappers of 
true backwoods origin, and belonged to 
that rough and hardy class of men who 
have for more than a century led the 
vanguard of our civilization into the 
wilderness. They were large, fierce-look- 
ing men, who usually shunned neighbors, 
and had little to say to those whom 
they met. 

They kept up an inveterate feud with 
the Winnebagoes and VPottawatomies, 
whose hunting-grounds encroached upon 
what they were pleased to call their own. 
This feud was continued long after the 
treaties of peace which settled the diffi- 
culties that were the causes of the Black 
Hawk and the Winnebago “Wars.” 

The MeCleods hated the Indians with 
a fierce and unrelenting hatred, and were 
cordially hated in their turn, and also 
greatly feared by the roving bands of 
savages who knew them. 

Bob, at least so it was said, had sad 
cause for his hatred of the Winnebagoes, 
for during the Indian troubles of 1827, a 
party of three young bucks had made 
a raid upon a small settlement in Mis- 
souri and had taken several persons, 
among them young McCleod’s betrothed, a girl of 
sixteen years. 

For six years Bob mourned her sincerely, and then 
during one of his trading trips to Prairie Du Chien 
he met his long-lost sweetheart and knew her in- 
stantly. But she was the wife of a Winnebago, and 
had almost forgotten her own people, so thoroughly 
had she become Indianized. 

From that day Bob grew morose and vindictive, 
and his brother shared in this feeling. Neither of 
them ever married. In their difficulties with the In- 
dians—and they were known to have had many—they 
were not, it is perhaps just to say, always the ag- 
gressors. 

It is known that on more than one occasion the 
brothers were in danger from parties of Winnebagoes 
and Pottawatomies, who had come upon their ‘‘hunt- 
ing-circuit” with the evident intention of either kill- 
ing the white men or driving them across the river, 
but such was the address, the watchfulness and bold- 
ness of Bob and Bill that in every instance they were 
enabled to escape, and sometimes to inflict serious 
punishment upon their enemies. 

Once a single Winnebago in the night boldly 
perched himself among the branches of a scrub oak 
that grew at the foot of the bluff, and with gun cocked 
and ready, waited patiently for daylight, when he ex- 
pected to kill one or both of the brothers as they 
came out of their cabin-door. 

As it happened, Bill had gone out early in the even- 
ing to watch deer at a “lick” in one of the hollows 
above, He did not return until daylight, and as he 
came around the point of the bluff with a saddle of 
venison upon his shoulders, he caught a glimpse of a 
moccasined foot dangling below the limb of an oak 
between himself and the cabin. With great caution 
he crept nearer to the object, and saw that an Indian 
was crouching among the leaves. As soon as he had 
obtained a clear view of the intended assassin, he 
drew his rifle and shot him. Bob, who had been out 
all night the day before and was sleeping late,—late 
for him,—was aroused by the shot, and came out rub- 
bing his eyes with one hand, and with a cocked rifle 
in the other. 

The Winnebago had a bright, new army musket, 
and if the brothers had been at home and,—as fre- 
quently happened after getting their breakfast,—had 
come out of their cabin-door together, he might have 
killed them both, and this was no doubt his design. 

At another time, while Bill and Jules Piquith— 
a “Canadian Frenchman” who was trapping in com- 
pany with them—were away on a trading-trip, Bob 
had a “bout” with a Pottawatomie, which came near 
costing him his life, and in which the Indian cer- 
tainly wus the victor. 


Long before— | 


It wasin June. Bill and Piquith had gone down 
the river with a boat-load of furs,—their “spring 
catch,”’—to market them at Prairie Du Chien, which 
was the nearest trading-post. One evening, several 
days after their departure, as Bob was returning | 
down the river, in his dug-out, from a visit to some 
“set lines,” at a famous catfish-hole which he had 
discovered at the lower end of an island, he saw a 
canoe shoot out from the mouth of a creek, some 
hundred yards ahead, and glide off down the current. 

It was dusk, but Bob thought he knew the canoe. 
It was Bill’s dug-out, and somebody was taking a 
most unwarrantable liberty in paddling it about. 

He aud Bill, with a considerable amount of labor, 
had each fashioned a light ‘“dug-out,” or canoe, from 
a pine log, for his own particular use in paddling 
about to their traps and on fishing excursions. Each 
used a broad paddle of cedar, and could propel his 
slight craft through the current at a surprising rate 
of speed. 

These canoes were among their most valuable pos- 
sessions, therefore Bob was highly incensed upon 
seeing a stranger making off in one of them. 

“Hi, thar!” he yelled. ‘You feller!” 

But the stranger paddled swiftly on without seem- 
ing to have heard. 

Again Bob called or rather roared at the retreating 
canoeman, “Hi, you! Land that dug-out!” And 
then, seized with a sudden conviction that the tres- 
passer was “one 0’ them Pottawats from Muscada,”’ 
the irate hunter caught up his rifle and levelled it. 
He found it too dark to sight with any accuracy, and 
hastily laying down his gun, resumed the paddle. 

And then began an exciting race. 





The Indian, of course, knew that he was pursued, 
but evidently relied upon the growing darkness to 


protect him from the white man’s rifle, and upon his | 


own dextrous use of the paddle to make his final es- 
cape. 
In the latter point, however, he was much mis. 


taken. Bob was a man of great strength, and an expert 
in the use of his broad paddle; an implement so large 
as to be clumsy in the hands of an Indian used to the 
light blade with which his birch-bark craft was pro- 
pelled. 

In less than a mile’s run McCleod came up with the 
Pottawatomie. 

The Indian was on the look-out, and when Bob’s 
canoe had come up within a few yards of him, quickly 
dropped his paddle and caught up his gun. 

Bob was just on the point of reaching for his own 
gun, but so quick were the Indian’s movements that 
the hunter had only time to throw himself backwards 
as the Pottawatomie’s gun cracked. The bullet whis- 
tled over his head harmlessly enough, and Bob 
straightened up, with a hoot of derision. 

The Indian, to expedite his movements, had 
dropped his paddle upon the current, and Bob saw 
that he was now vainly reaching for it, while his 
canoe was drifting. 

And now, instead of “‘wastin’ an’ wishin’,’’ McCleod 
determined to run the Indian down, that is, to upset 
his canoe and strike him on the head as he strug- 
gled in the water; but as he was about to drive at it, 
over it went, and the Pottawatomie disappeared in a 
sudden plunge into the water on the other side. 
Bob thought he understood that movement. Shooting 
his canoe forward until it had passed the drifting one, 
and then ‘catching up his gun, he watched sharply 
for the Indian’s head to appear below. It was not so 
dark but that he could see the surface quite plainly 
for a number of yards on either side, and he knew 
that the Indian could neither swim very fast, nor re- 
main very long, under water. 

He watched several seconds, but in vain, for no 
head appeared, and then suddenly began to suspect 
the trick that had been played him. He was just 
about to turn and take a look at the overturned canoe, 
when he felt it grate against the stern of his own. 
He threw his rifle around, with a quick intuition of 
what was about to happen, but he was too late. 
McCleod never knew exactly how it was done, but as 
he turned, his canoe was given a violent wrench at 
the stern, and he was pitched, gun in hand, neatly 
out into the water. 

The Indian had either come up under the over- 
turned canoe, or just behind it, and as it drifted 
down against Bob’s craft, the wily fellow had seized 
and upset it, well knowivg that with his rifle wet and 
himself in the water, tae white man would not bea 
very formidable foe. 

Bob came to the surface spluttering, but clinging 
instinctively to his rifle. 

**Hoo! hoo!” shouted the Indian. ‘‘How you like?” 





McCleod turned his head, and saw the Pottawatomie 


| 
| 
| 


making off, swimming toward the point of an island | 
—the channel was studded with them— some fifty 
yards below; and, angrily determined to punish the | 
Indian at all hazards, he immediately struck out and 
gave clase. 

Both swimmers were encumbered with their rifles, 
but the Indian had several yards the start, and proved 
himself as good a swimmer as the white man. He 
reached a ridge of sand, against which the deep cur- 
rent was wearing, as much in advance as he had 
Started, and quickly drawing himself up, faced about 
and clubbed his gua. By the time the Indian had 
executed this manceuvre, Bob had come within strik- 
ing distance, and suddenly realized that he had made 
another mistake. 

Just as his feet struck bottom, the Pottawatomie 
leaned forward,—the Indian was standing up to his 
knees in water and sand,—and struck viciously at 
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grown fat and worldly, and with a big black cigar in 
his mouth. The whistle of the one tuat met us on 
our night transit scarcely disturbed the night's peace 
for a moment, and silently through a silent world we 
glided dowu to the railway station. 

There, indeed, was noise enough, and bustle and 
hurry and contusion, aud bad 
Italian—and then it was eleven o’cloch, aad somel 
we had got into the train, nud were 
through the night toward Naples. 

Next morning we woke to see the Adriatic tossing 
its white caps wrathfully in the cold March sunshine, 
and to wonder why gentle Venetia should have chosen 


French aud worse 






rus 


to wed so rough a mate. 

It was again ten o’clock at night when we reached 
Naples; and then we drove and we drove, till it 
seemed as if the driver of our rattling conveyance 
must have been moved to show us the whole city, in- 





him with the barrel of his gun. Bob had barely time 
to throw his head to one side, and the blow fell with | 
benumbing force upon his right shoulder, and glanc- 
ing, knocked his rifle out of his hand. 

Bob had the presence of mind to throw himself 
quickly backward, to kick vigorously with both feet, 
while he “pawed the water” with his left hand; his 
right he could not use. 

This energetic plunge undoubtedly saved his life, 
for before the Indian could recover, to deal another 
blow, he was out of reach. He now swam on his side 
out a few yards into the current, and treading water 
with his feet, awaited the were 
drifting down toward hii. The Indian plunged into 
the water, secured Bob’s rifle, then he stood on the 
bank and shook both guus at the diseomlited hunter. 

“Hi, you!” he yelled. “You want gun, you come 
git.” Then he dropped the guns, laughed, slapped 
his legs, and hooted at the enraged Bob all the deri- 
sive English of his vocabulary. 

As for McCleod, he had nothing to say, but bore his 
misfortune with outward stvicism, like a savage in 


eanoes, which 





this respect at least, and when the canoes drifted 
alongside, he managed to get himself astride the bot- 
tom of one, and by the use of his uninjured arm and 
his legs to paddle it ashore at the main bank. Leav- 
ing the Indian to capture the other, and make off at 
his leisure, Bob went home to his cabin to nurse his 
wound and his wrath. 

It was some days before he could use his right 
hand, even to feed himself. He had a musket and 
plenty of ammunition at the cabin, and with this 
weapon he was obliged to content himself, until it 
came his turn to make the fall trading trip. 


was accidentally discovered the following spring. It 
was hid near the mouth of a creek, not far from the 
then deserted Pottawatomie village. 


FRANK WELLES CALKINS, 
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THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 






A merry, merry Christma 
To crown the closing ye 

Peace and good-will to mortals 
And words of holy cheer! 


The grand-dame greets her children, 
And smiles their joy to see, 

On Christmas eves of olden 
So cager once was she. 

With peace serene and beautiful 
Her waning life shall shine, 

As Christmas crowns the twelvemonths 
With lightand joy divine. 


—_¢@>-—— 


LETTER FROM SOUTHERN ITALY. 


[Correspondence of the Companion.) 





What Naples Is Like. 


To gofrom Venice straight to Naples is the strangest 
transition. Surely Venice, with her winding water- 
ways, is the stillest city in the whole world, and 
surely Naples is of all cities the most noisy. 

It was ten o’clock at night when we left our hotel 
in Venice, and dropped down the Grand Canal to 
catch the eleven-o’clock train for Naples. We seemed 
in some mystic world of shadows. Lights from the 
silent palaces mirrored themselves in the water, but 
not so much as the faintest ghost of a sound broke 
the magic stillness save the faint plash of our own 
oars, and once the impertinent whistle of a little 
steamer carrying home its party of excursionists. 

I had dreaded to find the Grand Canal invaded by 
steam, but these little boats are not at all obtrusive. 
They are noteven so large as the great old coal- 
barges which have haunted the canals of Venice from 
time immemorial, They seem merely like a gondola 








He never saw his rifle again, although the canoe | 


stead of merely taking us to Hotel Nobile, where we 
slept the sleep of the weary, and awoke next morn- 
ing to look from our windows over the blue and shin- 
ing Bay, with Capri and Sorrento and sad-fated Ischia 
dreaming in the sunshine. 

Oh, if I could but make a picture of Naples! People 
who have been at Constantinople vaunt the beauty 
of its Golden Horn as superior even to the Bay of 
Naples, but for me, who have not seen the Bosphorus, 
the loveliness of the Queen of Southern Italy remains 
without peer, 

Iligh above it towers Vesuvius—a cone of cloud by 
day and of fire by night—and, at the feet of this 
witching, threatening, red-eyed monster, the town 
stretches along the shore of the Bay, the great, care- 
} less, happy, sad, rich, poverty-stricken town, full of 
| contradictions. 
| 
| 


Along the shore of the Bay is the fashionable drive, 
where from four to six of a spring afternoon, all 
| Naples takes its pleasure. On one side is the blue, 
| blessed water, where the fairy islands sleep, and 
jon the other the beautiful park, the Villa Reale, 
with its orange-trees heavy with fruit, 
its flowering almonds pink with blos- 
soms, its gleaming statues of old gods, 
its temple where the merry music 
plays, and its motley throng of fair 
ladies, and handsome men, and _pic- 
turesque priests, and dark-eyed children. 

When you walk in the Villa Reale it 
seems as if all Naples must be there; but 
when you drive the long drive by the 
Bay, it seems as if all Naples had taken 
to driving. There are as grand carriages 
as you can see anywhere, with liveried 
coachmen and footmen—there are neat 
phaetons, drawn by dear little ponies, 
gay with silver trappings, and in the 
midst of them there are plenty of the 
shabbiest cabs of the street with ragged 
drivers, and sometimes as many as seven 
or eight bare-headed peasants, drawn by 
one pathetic pony, so small that you 
could almost take him up in your arms, 
And they are all so happy! Bright eyes, 
red cheeks, mouths wide with smiles— 
you think of Browning’s 
“Bang, whang, goes the drum—tootle te 

tootle the tife— 

Oh, a day in a city square’s the gayest 

thing in life!” 

We had all sorts of queer experiences 
with the little cabs we hired. Usually 
we looked first at the driver, to see that 
he should have as much coat and as few 
rags as might be; and having chosen him 
for himself, or rather for his clothes, we 
took our chances as to his horse. 

Once we were drawn by a beast so slow that I 
could only fancy he must have been trained to carry 
criminals to execution, and give them as long a time 
as possible to repent on the way. Stately carriages 
rolled ponderously by us—mad little traps whirled 
along threatening to take off our wheels—other driv- 
ers looked at us mockingly, and through the surging 
crowd we drove ata pace so slow that an ordinary 
walk would have seemed frantic haste in comparison. 

Another time a little horse, as white, as meck-look- 
ing and almost as small asa sheep, took it into his 
head to play a tune with his hind feet on the foot- 
board of our phaeton. The young companion of our 
party was somewhat afraid, but I told her that horse 
and driver were both safe and sound, despite their 
daily companionship, and I had faith to believe we 
should get home alive. Everybody chances things in 
Naples, just as the town itself chances that sullen 
Vesuvius may get more angry than usual, some day, 
and turn it into a second Pompeii. 

Beside this lovely drive, where fashion and folly 
meet along the smiling bay, there is the long Via 
Roma, formerly the Toledo, on which, as Howells 
says, “the magnificence of modern Naples is thread- 
ed.”’ Oneach side high, well-built, respectable houses, 
some of them palaces, rise monotonously, with their 
many windows and their many balconies; and all 
along the streets are shops fullof glittering jewels, or 
costly silken stuffs, or pretty trifles in the way of 
bric-A-brac; and because the sidewalks are narrow the 
foot-passengers are always crowding off them into the 
streets, and picking their way among the thronging 
vehicles. 

Here is my lady’s carriage with her superb horses 
and imposing servants, and her own fair face looking 
out from the newest Paris bonnet. And here, equally 
at home, are the patient donkeys, each one with a 
load five times as big as himself, and often driven by 
the tail, as if that appendage were a bridle-rein. 
Here are the long brotherhoods of black-robed young 
scholar-priests, taking their sober way as if blind to 
the gay show around them; and here, almost always, 
is some imposing funeral, with a hearse mostly of 
glass, looking like the van of a menagerie, and quite 
as gayly decorated. Inside, ineach of the four corners, 
sits a priest “to attend the dead,” and carriages on 
carriages follow these gay hearses, and my own im- 
pression is that of all festivals, Neapolitans most en- 
joy a funeral. 

Whenever we went to the National Museum, with 
its delights of painting and sculpture, we had to 
traverse this gay Via Roma, and we got to. know it 
well. We found never-ending amusement inthe ngr. 
| row side streets which cross it, leading on one side 
| down to the bay, climbing on tlie other to the highest 
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heights of the far-reaching town. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








DEC. 17, 1885. 








These little ; One more look from the ramparts that wall the | vided among themselves, support the dynasty of 


streets are far too narrow and too steep for car- | monastery round, at Naples far-down below, the | Alfonso, there are several monarchical factions 
riages, but they fairly swarm with human life, and | great, gay, bustling town, with its many spires, | which wish to overthrow it, and put other rulers 


now and then a donkey makes his way up the long | its hovels and its palaces; and then good-by | on the throne. 


The principal party thus disposed 


stairways, jostling the crowd with his friendly lit- | to monks and monastery, and we rattled down | is that of the Carlists, who wish Don Carlos for a 


tle shoulders. 
bundle of straw, or an enormous pannier of vege 
tables, and then he so fills the street 
that the human throng has to crowd 
itself into door-ways; and sometimes 
a swarthy, handsome peasant, all 
black eyes and white teeth and gay 






cap, rides the little beastie down to 
take his pleasure with the rest below. 

Very gorgeous indeed are the Na- 
ples dandies, of whom you always 
meet crowds in the Via Roma. Speckless in cos- 
tume, dainty, dapper littke men—we used to 
wonder if they spent their lives in buying new 
gloves, and making visits to the dark-eyed sig- 
noras who looked from the balconies of the grand 
houses. 

We walked down the Via Roma one afternoon, 
the young companion and I, in pursuit of an ice- 
cream. We were banished from the museum at 
four o’clock, as one always is. ‘The day was warm, 
and we thirsted for the well-beloved Neapolitan 
ice, which we could have procured at any hour of 
the day in Boston or New York. We went into 
one great restaurant after another, and were told 
in each that the ices were not yet ready. Finally 
we found one, almost atthe lower end of the street, 
where a smiling little man told us, in answer to 
our accustomed inquiry ,— 

“Oh yees, but certainly we have of the cream.” 

He departed. We sat there and waited, burning 
with thirst and impatience, till a quarter of an 
hour had gone by. Then he reappeared, smiling 
more than ever, and spread our little round table 
with a white little cloth. Then we waited another 
quarter of an hour, and he came again, but this 
time it was evident with the sole purpose of be- 
stowing on us a consolatory smile, which did not 
console us. 

We suggested that half an hour earlier in the 
day we had asked for cream, and he had promised 
it to us. 

“But certainly, most certainly.” 

Here his English failed him, but not his good- 
humor. He smiled, and pointed below, then turned 
an imaginary crank round and round, to intimate 
to us by this reassuring pantomime that our cream 
was at that very moment being concocted, down 
there below. 


Sure enough, at five of the clock, our ices came, 
dainty and delicious, each fresh from its own little 
mould; and we discovered that in Naples it is a 
waste of time to seek for the refreshment of an 
ice before five o’clock in the afternoon. 

You can form no complete idea of what Naples 
is like till you have seen it from the heights above. 
We learned this when we drove to San Martino. 
We were all together—the “Friiulein Professor,” as 
they call her in Germany, the young companion, 
and I, your faithful scribe—and the sun shone, 
and the birds sang, and the tree-blossoms shook 
out their sweet scents on the gentle wind, and it 
seemed a good world to live in. 

Up, up, up, we went, till we came to the high 
hill-top, which the suppressed Carthusian monas- 
tery of San Martino crowns. The church is full 
of art treasures, richly adorned with mosaics and 
frescoes, and containing in its “Tesoro” the “De- 
scent from the Cross” 





of Spagnoletto, considered 
his masterpiece—a picture so sad and so powerful 
that its majestic sorrow must forever haunt any 
one who has once seen it. The ceiling of this 
“Tesoro” is frescoed with the story of Judith—and | 
the whole ceiling is said to have been painted in 
forty-eight hours, by Luca Giordano, when he was 
in his seventy-second year—an almost incredible | 
feat. 








I wish you could have seen, in a grotto connected 
with this monastery, what I think must be the | 
greatest doll-show in the whole world. It repre- | 
sents the adoration by the Magi of the infant | 
Jesus, and also the general state of the nations of | 
the world at that epoch. There are donkeys and | 
sheep and cattle. There are Jew traders and 
Arab merchants. Men are playing games, moth- 
ers are rocking their children. All the life of the | 
world is being carried on in miniature. There are 
hundreds of little figures, all perfectly costumed, 
and more entertaining than you can possibly imag- | 
ine. 

We saw all the monastery’s treasures ; we walked | 
through the cloisters which the feet of so many | 
dead-and-gone monks had trodden; and then, 
long before we were ready, it was time to go. | 





| ful one. 


Sometimes he carries a monstrous | the vine-hung mountain, back into the busy 


streets. 





Thave not told you what Naples is like—who 
could? ‘There are tasks which are hopeless. 
LovisE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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Ivy. 


A dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old; 
Of right choice food are his meals, I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
The wall must be crumbled, the stones decayed, 
And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Isa merry meal for him. 
Creeping where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green, 2 
—Dickens, 





KING ALFONSO. 


Alfonso the Twelfth, King of Spain, died in 
Madrid on November 25. As he was born Nov- 
ember 28, 1857, he was within three days of com- 
pleting his twenty-eighth year. He had reigned 
nearly eleven years, having been proclaimed King 
on the last day of the year 1874, and having as- 
sumed the government in January, 1875. 

Alfonso was the only son of Queen Isabella IL., 
who, after a reign of thirty-five years, was driven 
from the throne in 1868 by a revolution headed 
by Marshals Prim and Serrano and Admiral 
Topete. Queen Isabella lived in Paris in exile 
for many years, but was with her son when he 
died. It is a curious fact that Marshal Serrano 
died on the day after the death of the King whom 
he indirectly helped to the throne. 

Upon the downfall of Queen Isabella, a provis- 
ional government was formed, and in 1869 a lib- 
eral monarchical constitution was adopted, with 
Serrano as regent. Both Serrano and Prim en- 
tered upon the work of finding a king. Their 
plan of taking a German prince for the Spanish 
throne was the pretext for the Franco-German 
war of 1870. They finally pitched upon Prince 
Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, younger brother of the 
present King of Italy. 

King Amadeo, after a reign of a little more 
than two years, abdicated the throne, and the 
government was seized upon by the Republicans. 
But the country was not really prepared for re- 
publican forms, and when those who had as- 
sumed the government became more and more 
extreme in their measures, a counter revolution 
made Alfonso King without firing a gun or shed- 
ding a drop of blood. 

The reign of the young monarch who has died 
has been, for Spain, a rather peaceful and unevent- 
Alfonso, always feeble in health, evi- 
dently desired sincerely to give a wise and lenient 
rule to his subjects. He endeared himself to the 
people in many ways, and won their respect by 
his mild and just disposition. 

But he was not an energetic or a notably able 





King. This prince is a cousin of the late King, 
and represents the younger branch of the house 
of Bourbon. Then, too, there are not wanting 
partisans of the ex-Queen Isabella; and advocates 
of the pretensions of the French Orleanist Prince, 
the Duc de Montpensier, whose claim originates 
from his having married a sister of Queen Isa- 
bella. 

Not included in any of these parties are the Re- 
publicans, under the lead of Castelar, who are a 
numerous and formidable body, and who wish to 
establish a federal republic in their country. 

The activity and rivalry of these various politi- 
cal elements render the death of Alfonso, at so 
early an age, and with a successor so young, 
unfortunate for the prospects of internal peace in 
Spain. 


— 
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For the Companion. 
AT END OF TOIL. 


“Why seekest thou rest, since thou art born to labor?” 
— Thomas & Kempis. 


Thou bid’st me labor—shall I seek for rest— 
For peace of eve, ere yet the noon is high, 
In unearned languor of sweet dreanis to lie? 
Nay, let me toil, till in the golden west 
The proud sun sinks, and earth, by night pussest, 
nows her brief day for labor is gone by. 
Then wilt Thou, Lord, to me, Thy child, draw nigh, 
And give, at last, Thine utmost gift and best. 
Then shall I find, at length, surcease of care— 
Ease from the wounds that make Life’s sum of pain— 
Then will Thy glory flood my weary soul, 
And into new worlds lift me unaware. 
Do I not know how infinite that gain? 
Shall not my swift feet hasten to that goal? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
—__——_+o»—____—_ 


CHRISTMAS OXYGEN. 


Hundreds of quaint and poetic observances of 
Christmas may be found to reward the curious 
searcher in literature. Exceeding them all in 
simple beauty and sublimity stands that first fes- 
tival, kept by shepherds and sages under skies 
and among scenes which will always be held 
sacred, in remembrance of that time. 

Taking his way westward, the follower of an- 
cient customs may be present in imagination at 
the jocund feasts with which kings and nobles 
continued the observance of the day. 

The celebration of the Feast of Lights, as the 
Latin Church chose to designate its commemora- 
tion of the benefits brought by the “Light of the 
World,” has always been accompanied with feast- 
ing, merry-making and joyous pomp. Why, 
then, should not we of the present century love to 
go back in spirit, and lay the Yule log, sing car- 
ols, and rejoice under holly and mistletoe, with 
our far-away ancestors ? 

All their observances, however, end by suggest- 
ing one central fact: that the day is as universally 
beloved as the sunshine, and that, in spite of the 
pomp and majesty connected with its celebration, 
it is, and always has been, the property of the 
humblest. Like all the best things of life, it be- 
longs to the beggar as well as the king. The beg- 
gar may not be able to make one gift from his 
poverty, and the only thing he receives may be a 
crust, to enable him to live until another day of 
hardship; and yet he may keep his heart warm 
by the glow of a Christmas spirit. 

“ Let’s dance and sing and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year,” 
says the old carol. 

Though we have no roof under which to make 
merry, though our songs at other times are com- 
plaints at fortune, on that one day let us give our- 
selves up to unrestrained enjoyment of the good- 
will that should then flow like a river, refreshing 
all desolate homes. 

“We never keep Christmas now,” said a pair of 
sisters, who were alone in a house of sadness. 
“There is no one left to celebrate it with us.” 

But Christmas himself is left! His breath per- 
vades the entire atmosphere; we draw it into our 
lungs, with the oxygen that is sufficient for ordi- 
nary days. His spirit looks out from the eyes of 
the strangers we meet, we find ourselves smiling 
into unfamiliar faces, doing little services which, 
at ancther time, we might 


“Leave undone or despise,” 


and all this, merely because it is Christmas! Itis 
atime to forget our losses, ignore our own dis- 
couragements, and bury forever all the small en- 
mities we may have allowed ourselves to cherish. 

“Christmas has come!” cry our hearts. “We 


ruler. The best that can be said is, that he did| re one great family in enjoyment of common 
not prove a tyrant, as so many of his Bourbon blessings. Let the very breath of our lips rise as 


ancestors have done. His death was probably 
hastened by the anxieties caused by the quarrel 
between Spain and Germany concerning the Caro- 
line Islands. 

The death of King Alfonso has given rise to one 
danger to the tranquillity of his kingdom. Un- 
fortunately for his dynasty, his successor is an 
infant daughter, only five years of age. If she 
succeeds in peacefully obtaining the throne, a long 
regency must ensue before she will be of age to 
take the reins of government into her own hands. 

The political situation of Spain is full of perils 
to the infant queen. Conspiracies are always 
more or less rife in that country. There are many 
ambitious and audacious factions, which have 
long contended with each other for supremacy in 
the athurs of the kingdom. 

Besides the various parties which, though di- 





incense in praise of the goodness that has included 
us all in a great gift.” 
“Every one now 
Is a king in conceite,” 
declares an old Christmas song. 

If this be true, let us treat one another at that 
time, at least, with a royal courtesy of spirit. It 
is the custom of the day to show our increased love 
for one another by an interchange of gifts, and 
since Christmas is the common blessing of all, 
every one should make his offering without feeling 
humiliation at the richer presents beside which it 
may he. 

Does @ poor woman spend her rare leisure in 
hemming a handkerchief for a friend more fortu- 
nate than herself? Let her give it, without thought 
of its value, and let the receiver prize it according 
to the affection which accompanied it. 





To do something for another! that is the true 
secret of noble living. We are not equal to it on 
|most days in the year; we have a thousand 
| thoughts of our own precious selves, to one of our 

neighbor. But so potent and penetrating is the 
Christmas atmosphere, that it revives our higher 
!impulses. We long to draw nearer to others; we 


| rejoice in our common brotherhood. 


Let us yield to the power and charm of the day, 
and keep Christmas indeed ! 





Five Thousand Dollars 
IN PRIZES 
For Serial and Short Stories. 


Wishing to attract new and untried writers, as 
well as to stimulate more experienced authors, THE 
YouTuH’s COMPANION has, on two previous occa- 
sions, offered Prizes for short stories. The result, to 
a large degree, was satisfactory, an extraordinary 
number of manuscripts of more than ordinary merit 
having been received. It has now been decided to 
repeat the offer, and at the same time to offer a fur- 
ther sum for Serial Stories—in all, FIVE THOUSAND 


DOLLARS, which will be distributed as follows: 
Serial Stories. 
$1500 for the best serial Story for Boys or Girls. 
$750 for the second best serial for Boys or Girls. 
$500 for the third best serial for Boys or Girls. 





Short Stories. 
best short Story for Boys. 
second best short Story for Boys. 


$500 for the 
$250 for the 
$500 for the 
$250 for the 


best short story for Girls. 
second best short Story for Girls. 


$500 for the best short Story of Adventure. 
$250 for the second best short Story of Adventure. 


The Stories sent in competition must reach us 
before May 31, 1886, and all business in relation to 
the competition must be done by mail, as the editors 
cannot receive callers. 

A Circular giving all particulars will be sent on 
application by mail to the Publishers of the Com- 
panion, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, and it is 
essential that all writers intending competition 
should read and carefully consider this Circular. 


Address PERRY MASON & CO., 
Pub’s of Youth’s Companion, Boston, MAss. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


There are two ways of making Christmas gifts. 
One is to set out with your purse (well or ill filled, as 
the case may be), to buy a dozen books, bronzes, bits 
of rare china, or jewelry, and to send them indis- 
criminately to John, Jane, Tom and Mary. It mat- 
ters nothing to you what you give, so that you clear 
yourself of the debt of a gift. Your friend knows it, 
and hence values the gift only in proportion to the 
money it cost. That is one way. 

The other way is more difficult. It is so to suit 
your offering to your friend that it expresses not only 
your affection, but the peculiar tie that binds you 
together. It may be the merest trifle, a reference to 
some whim or fancy which he expressed long ago, or 
only a playful reminder of a jest, but the gift is no 
longer a dead bit of matter; it has taken into it a soul 
and a meaning. 

A young girl, for example, who was forced to make 
gifts that cost pennies and not dollars, sent to a friend 
with whom she had spent the summer a box of note- 
paper, each sheet of which bore, instead of painted 
or illuminated monogram, a tiny fern, a bit of lace- 
like grass or moss, or a brilliant, fairy-like leaf, which 
she had gathered in their walks and pressed. 

An invalid who left his home in Virginia many 
years ago, to live in Southern California, received 
last Christmas a book, with the title, “‘The Old 
Home,” and found inside photographs of every room 
of the house so dear to his memory, down to the great 
kitchen, with its roaring fire and the gray-headed 
black “aunty” and “uncle” beside it; the brook 
where he fished when he was a boy, and the woods 
where he gathered walnuts and chinquapins. 

It was amateur work, done by a boy, but what pic- 
ture by Raphael could have been so full of love and 
tenderness to him? 

An English writer, whose name is familiar to the 
readers of the Companion, sent to a friend last Christ- 
mas a Book of Days for the coming year, each day 
containing a cheering or noble thought, chosen and 
copied by himself. 

We give these hints for our young readers, to show 
them that the true charm in their gifts lies in their 
originality and fitness, and that cost is but a minor 
consideration. 
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SATISFIED OR FASTIDIOUS. 


A Latin rhetoricians says: “It is not easy to say 
who are more to be blamed, those who approve of 
everything they write, or those who are satisfied 
with nothing.” 

Those who are anxious to become acceptable speak- 
ers or writers should digest this sentence, and also 
the remark of another Roman, who, seeing a student 
melancholy, asked him the cause. 

“I have been thinking for three days,” answered 
the young man, “‘about the introduction to my ora- 
tion, and yet it is not begun.” 

“Are you not attemping to do better than you 
can?’ was the significant reply. 

When William Winter, the poet and dramatic 
critic, was budding into authorship, he handed some 
of his verses to Longfellow. The poet read them 
sympathetically, praised them for the promise they 








gave, and then kindly said: e 

“My young friend, don’t let literary ambition weak- 
en your style. Be yourself, and write with simplic- 
ity.” 

















DEC. 17, 1885. 
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Mr. Winter’s style shows that he heeded Longfel- 
low’s caution. Vanity prompts the young writer to 
be too easily satistied, or to be too fastidious. Either 
error is to be avoided. 


4~@ 
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GIBBON AND PITT. 


“Nothing,” says Hamerton’s “Intellectual Life,” 
“can replace the conversations of living men and 





women; not even the richest literature cau replace | 


it.” 

The contemporaries of Gibbon, the historian, said 
that his conversation was even more captivating than 
his writings, and esteemed the profound scholar a 
most agreeable companion. But like many great 
conversers, the historian of the ‘‘Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” insisted upon taking the lead 
and having the largest share of the conversation. 

Usually, the company deferred to the scholar and 
listened with respectful interest, while he skipped 
from one topic to another, making points, telling 
anecdotes, and uttering epigrams. There was little in- 
terchange of ideas, because there were no moments 
of silence when a reply could be put forth; but there 
was much amusement and not a little instruction. 

But once the historian’s monologue was so sud- 
denly and effectively checked by a young man as to 
send Gibbon out of the room in anger. It was at a 
dinner-party, and among the guests were several gen- 
tlemen, subsequently famous at the bar and in the 
House of Commons. 

During the dinner Mr. Gibbon led the conversation, 
and the other guests listened in silence to his brilliant 
talk or laughed at his bright, fresh anecdotes. At 
last, he uttered a certain political dogma, illustrated 
it by a foreign anecdote, and then, as his custom was, 
tapped the lid of his snuff-box and looked around 
for the usual tribute of applause. 

Before it could be given, a deep-toned, clear voice 
was heard from the foot of the table, saying,— 

“I doubt, sir, both the correctness of the anecdote 
and the propriety of the doctrine to which we have 
just listened.” 

The historian turned and, gazing disdainfully 
towards the foot of the table, saw quietly sitting 
there a tall, thin, ungainly-looking young man, who 
was coolly eating some fruit. Mr. Gibbon perceived 
that the young man seemed indifferent to the glance 
of disdain, and that the company appeared to be im- 
pressed with his remark. 

With the air of one whose supremacy had been dis- 
puted, the historian began the defence of his words. 
The youthful antagonist replied, and for some time 
there was a brilliant debate between them. 

At length Mr. Gibbon, driven into a corner, rose 
from the table and left the room. The host followed 
and begged him to return. 

“By no means,” said he. ‘That young gentleman 
is, I have no doubt, extremely ingenious, but his style 
of conversation is not exactly what I am accustomed 
to, so you must excuse me.” 

That young gentleman was William Pitt, then only 
twenty-one years of age. But the historian was mag- 
nanimous. Four years after, when Pitt had become 


Prime Minister, and the wits sneered at “a kingdom | 


trusted to a school-boy’s care,’ Gibbon wrote : 

“A youth of twenty-five, who raises himself to the 
government of an empire by the power of genius and 
the reputation of virtue, is not less glorious to the 
country than to himself.” 

—__+<@>——___— 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


One of the most interesting characters in the early 
history of New England is Judge Samuel Sewall, 
who played avery prominent part in the Massachu- 


setts Colony for many years, both before and after 


the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

He was a grim old Puritan. 
shows him to have been sincerely and deeply relig- 
ious, as he publicly professed to be, and truly peni- 
tent when he had given way to his very human pas- 
sions. No better view of the inner life of a New 
England Puritan is afforded than can be obtained 
from the three portly volumes containing his diary, 
published by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

The Puritans did not believe in Christmas. It was 
one of the “Popish’” institutions retained by the 
Church of England, but rejected by the Puritans with 
holy scorn. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
Judge Sewall gloating over the non-observance of 
the day in the little colony which was ruled by the 
sturdily pious but intolerant members of the Congre- 
gational churches. 

1685, Dec. 25, Friday. Carts come to Town and 
Shops open as is usual. Some somehow observe the 
day, but are vexed I believe that the Body of the 
People profane it, and blessed be God no authority 
yet to compell them to keep it. A great Snow fell 
last night, so this day and night very cold.” 

Such was the entry in Judge Sewall’s diary precise- 
ly two hundred years ago. The next year he records 
that the “Governour’”’ went to service in the town 
hall (of Boston), attended by two “red-coats.” This 
Governor was Sir Edmund Andros, who introduced 
the Church of England service into the Colony. But 
for many years thereafter it is a very frequent entry 
in Sewall’s diary, on Christmas Day, that the shops 
were open and carts came to town. 

There is still no authority to “‘compell” the “Body 
of the People” to keep Christmas, but we may echo 
Judge Sewall’s “‘blessed be God’’—most of the people 
love to celebrate a day as the birthday of the Saviour 
of men, even if it be not the true birthday. 

—_———+or—___—_————- 
ELEPHANTS AT BREAKFAST. 


The elephant is the most patient, obedient and in. 
telligent of animals. He quickly learns that mind is 
superior to matter, and that man is the master of 
dumb brutes. Succumbing gracefuliy to the inevita- 
ble, he obeys willingly his master’s order. 

Ata word or touch from their drivers, the trained 
elephants of India will kneel, speak (trumpet), salaam 
(salute with the trunk), stop, back, lie down, or per- 
form almost any service for which their strength and 
skill fit them. Even when hungry, they show the 
perfection of ‘“‘table-manners,” by waiting patiently 
until helped by an attendant. 

While in India Mr. Hornaday saw eight elephants 
marched up to breakfast, after their morning bath. 
Each one’s daily allowance of boiled rice, twenty-four 


His private diary | 


| pounds, was made up into five balls of the size of a 

man’s head, and laid out on a mat. The elephants 
| took their places around the mat facing inward, two 
| on each side, and with the utmost decorum waited 
| until the cook was ready to help them. 

He waited upon each elephant in turn, taking up a 
ball of rice, and placing it carefully in the animal’s 
mouth, who elevated his trunk, opened his mouth, 
and received it gracefully. ‘There was no pushing, no 
self-helping; each elephant behaved like a gentleman, 
and remained at the table till all had finished. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To any one who subscribes in the months of 
November and December, and sends us $1.75, we 
will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1886, 
and a full year’s subscription from that date. 





TEA-TASTING. 


The tea-taster receives his business education, and 
serves his apprenticeship in his own country, before 
going to China, though the finishing touch should be 
given to his accomplishment in that flowery land. 
Like other business-men, he is obliged to begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, and learn by possibly slow de- 
grees to discriminate between the finest shades of 
flavor in different teas. 


The tasters, who reside in China, often act as the 
local agents of merchants at some distance, their 
sole duty during the tea season being the testing of 
the thousands of samples which come age. in at 
that time. Sometimes they taste more than one hun- 
dred samples in asingle morning; at the end of a 
month of such extra work, their digestive and nerv- 
ous functions become completely upset. 

A tea-taster’s apartment in China is described as 
having a special arrangement of outside shutters, by 
which an exact degree of light is thrown on the ta- 
bles. On these tables are ranged rows of small white 
cups and saucers, little tins of ‘“‘muster,”’ or samples 
of tea, and small scales; beside the tables are enor- 
mous, handsome vases, to be used as cuspidores. 

The general appearance of the samples is first ex- 
amined. A small quantity of tea is poured into the 
hand. It should have small, even, tightly rolled 
leaves, free from dust, with occasional light tips, 
called “‘pekoe points;’’ these are the blossoms, and 
their presence shows that the plunt has been stripped 
while the leaves were in a tender state. A great deal 
of sniffing ensues, as the slightest taint of sourness 
would indicate a previous fermentationin the sample. 

But the great test, worth all others, is that of the 
infusion. A small quantity of tea is weighed out, 
each variety is placed in its respective cup, and the 
vessel is filled with water just boiling. The cups are 
covered with their saucers, a five minutes’ sand-glass 
is set running, and precisely as the last grain runs out, 
the taster begins his work. 

He draws the liquid through his teeth, rolls it about 
his mouth, and finally discharges it intoa vase. It 
is a law of testing that a taster allow himself no hes- 
itation or consideration; he must make up his mind 
at once. 

It is, of course, comparatively easy for any tea- 
drinker to distinguish between a very good, and a 
very bad specimen of the herb, but the taster must be 
— of distinguishing the slightest gradations of 
quality. 





THE ROTHSCHILDS’ MOTHER. 


The Jews of Frankfort were formerly compelled to 
live in one street, which was closed at each end by an 
iron gate. It was a narrow street, on both sides of 
which were lofty, dark and dirty houses, built in the 
fifteenth century. In this Jews’ street lived and died 
the mother of the Rothschilds. She never in her life 
went outside of Frankfort, and never inhabited any 
other house than the one in which her husband began 
his famous career. 





An English gentleman, who visited Frankfort in 
1843, while walking through the Jews’ street, saw the 
old mother enter her carriage. He thus describes the 
' singular scene: 

The house she inhabits appears not a bit better than 
any of the others; it is the same dark and decayed 
mansion. In this narrow, gloomy street, and before 
this wretched tenement, a smart caléche was stand- 
ing, fitted up with blue silk, and a footman in blue 

| livery was at the door. 

Presently the door opened, and the old woman was 
seen descending a dark, narrow staircase, supported 
by her granddaughter, the Baroness Charles Roths- 
child, whose carriage was also in waiting at the end 
of the street. 

Two footmen and some maids were in attendance, 
| to help the old lady into the carriage, and a number 

of inhabitants collected opposite to see her get in. 
A more curious and striking contrast I never saw 
than the dress of the ladies, both the old and the 
young one, and their equipages and liveries, with the 
dilapidated locality in which the old woman persists 
in remaining. oa 
esis oo 


JUST AS BAD. 


The Boston 7ranscript tells a story about two men 
who thought that women as conversers were far be- 
hind men in the choice of topics. The story recalls 
the lines from Hudibras: 


“Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


“What things women are!’ exclaimed Brown. 
“My wife and another woman sat a whole half-hour 
talking about how to narrow off a stocking, and from 
the interest they took in the discussion, one would 
think the salvation of the race depended on it.” 

“I know it,” replied White. ‘I’ve heard a couple 
of women discuss for half a day over the best way to 
pin a tidy on a chair-back.” 

Then Brown and White spent the remainder of the 
evening in a very intellectual conversation over the 
respective merits of curve and straight pitching as 
applied to the national game. Each eventually got 
as mad as a March hare, and have not spoken to each 
other since. 





——____+@>——— 
WHY SHE POINTED, 


A school-teacher from ‘‘out West” tells the follow- 
ing laughable little incident: “On Christmas Day I 
was invited to dinner at the home of a farmer in the 
neighborhood. He had a large family of children, 
and I was not the only guest, several families in the 
neighborhood having been invited. 


“Just before we went out to dinner, a ten-year-old 
daughter of the family, a favorite pupil of mine, came 
into the room, and began silently counting the guests, 
pointing her finger at each person as she counted. 

“As she stood near me, I thought to give her a lit- 
tle lesson in etiquette, and whispered,— 

“ «Don’t point, Milly; it is not polite.’ 

“To my amusement and the chagrin of her mother, 
she instantly replied,— 

«Well, I guess ma told me to, ’cause she’s afraid 
there aint mince pie enough to go round, and she 
hopes nobody won’t take two pieces.’” 








Luxuries! Wood's “Genuine Selected Spices.” Garden 
Grown, absolutely pure. Thos. Wood & Co.,Boston. (Adv. 
Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where 
inferior Flavoring Extracts are used. Housekeepers 
should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manu- 
factured by THURBER, WHYLAND & Co, (Ade, 








The Holiday Number of Book 
News is ready, full of pictures out of 
the Holiday Books of this year, and 
full of other hints about what the books 
themselvesamount to. Sent, postpaid, 
for 5 cents. Joun WANAMAKER, 

Philadelphia. 

We might stop here, but perhaps a 
hundredth part of the entire American 
nation sees this page. More ought to 
be said. 

We are selling books not only in 
Philadelphia, but all over the country ; 
and we are doing the selling, instead 
of local booksellers, because we sell 
books as books ought to be sold; and 
they (the local booksellers) don’t. 

Americans w/7/Z have books, but 
they have as keen a notion of fairness 
in trade as any race in the world. 
They have the keenest notion of fair- 
ness of any people under the sun. 

But booksellers, strange to say, are 
the slowest sort of shopmen to get out 
of traditional ways. They stick to 
haggling over prices. 

Let them stick to their ways if they 
will. Thanks to the Post-office, a 
thousand miles or two is no hindrance. 
If we make it worth your while, you 
can get your books without haggling. 
The postage has got to be paid. The 
question is whether there’s money 
enough to be saved by buying your 
books of us, as matters stand, enough 
to pay the postage and money enough 
besides. 

Send for Book News, and you'll 
know. 

There’s a great deal more in buying 
books than the. money you pay. We 
don’t put all the stress on the price; 
though a book is a book, if edition is 
right and the book is perfect. 

We know how it is in other mer- 
chandise. We sell about everything. 
Ten acres of store is full of it. 

Book NEws, 25 cents a year. 

[The Holiday number is of quite a 
different character from other monthly 
numbers. It comes with the rush of 
Holiday books—too quick to make it 
practicable to treat of them in a criti- 
cal way, as regards their contents. Too 
little time to gather much real literary 
criticism. It takes some of them up, 
looks at them, gives the impression 
they make on the looker, prints speci- 
men pictures out of more than a score 
of the notable ones—a timely and fair- 
ly careful though not infallible guide. 
Less useful, very likely, than the other 
numbers of the year. Like Holiday 
books themselves, perhaps, a rather 
peppery stimulant, good for digestion, 
with turkey, plum pudding and Christ- 
mas cheer. } 


We have made a beautiful DickENs 
CALENDAR, with color-pictures on 
panel of 

PEGGOTTY’s HOUSE, 

THE MONTHLY NURSE (SAIRY GAMP), 

LITTLE WOODEN MIDSHIPMAN, 

DIcK SWIVELER AND THE MARCHIONESS, 

OLD CuRIOSsITY SHOP, 
of a very high order. Block of leaves 
to tear off daily, with a bit out of 
Dickens every day. No Author Cal- 
endar has ever been made so full of 
character. If not every way to your 
liking, send it back, and the money 
will be refunded without a word. 
Price by mail, 56 cents. 

JoHN WANAMAKER. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS 
and AMATEURS 


will find everything they want in the way of 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATING 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


Also a complete stock of 


Artists’ Materials, Mathematical Instroments, Ete. 
FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers, Wholesale and Retail Dealers, 
37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


MatL ORDERS RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 
Illustrated Catalogues free. 
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Knapp’s Throat Cure. 
(LOZENGES) FOR 
THROAT AND VOICE. 





Sore Throat, Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, 
ete., quickly yield to its influence, 

“A godsend to vocalists; invaluable in emergencies.” 
—Signor Errani, New York, 

“Its curative properties are simply wonderful.”—Rev, 
H, W. Knapp, D. D., New York. 

Metal Boxes, 25 cents. See below. 

“The History of a Voice Lost and Won,” by Dr. 
Knapp, free, on application, 
FR & e One of our beautiful oleographs,“ Music,” 

s roe gen in colors, amidst a tropical 

landscape, a cherubim orchestra of six and singer, will 


be sent free with one box of Knapp’s Throat Cure, on 
receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 
the proprietor, 


EDWARD A. OLDS, 100 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Limited to 5000, Address 









HUCKINS’ SOUPS. 


Green Turtle, Tomato, Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, 
Chicken, Mullagatawney, Julienne, Okra or Gum- 
bo, Pea, Beef, Consommé, Macaroni, Vermicelli, 
Soup and Bouilli, Terrapin. 

RICH AND PERFECTLY SEASONED. Require 
only to be heated and are then ready to serve. Put up 
in quart cans only. These soups were first introduced 
to the public in 1855, and have always maintained their 
excellence and high reputation. Only the very best 
material is used in their preparation. 

SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS, 


J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Maas. 
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[=m wack Stockins 


A BLACK STOCKING which remains black until 
worn out, and which never discolors the foot, is at last 
supplied in our recently discovered DYE, trade-marked 


*Snowblack.” In oliday Boxes, 3 pairs each, 
peaieen $1.50 per box. A nice gift to a gentleman, for 
ull-dress or ordinary wear. Descriptive Price-List of 
Shawknit Goods to any address, 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


A USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
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ALL SHOE DEALERS HAVE THEM, 
Send for Catalogue showing Styles, 








THE YOUTHS 











For the Companion. 


THE OLD FAMILY PAPER. 


When school for the week was over, 
And in Friday’s westering sun 

We climbed the slope of the breezy hill, 
Happy that tasks were done,— 

Plucking the wild June roses, 
Or with winter snows at play 

“ To-morrow,” we said, “to-morrow 
Will be the COMPANION’s day! 


For, true as a star to heave ne 
Or the rise and set of the sun, 

Or the tides that roll from the central seas 
And full to the rivers run, 

On Saturday came the paper, 
Brought to the distant town 

By the coach with its six black horses 
Andits panels gold and brown; 

Nothing so fine as the ston stage 
To the children looking down, 





On Saturday came the paper, 
To be lovingly laid aside, 

Till play was over and leisure won 
With the quiet evening tir 

The hour that found us hus he dand glad 
Our mother’s chair beside; 

Even the baby sister 
Demure in her guarded s 
nd Ross on the rug r 
Close to his master’s 

And the only sound, as we Ww: tited, 
The tall clock’s steady beat. 


seat, 
ning, 





In memory still it is shining, 
That room so lar sand low, 

Lit by the ruddy fireti 
Or the eandle’s paler ¢ 

w Le the children about the table 

Rager, leaning to listen, 

now with smiles and now with tears 
The ir young eyes gleam and glisten, 

As ps is of the spor pce tate rescued 












storm at se 

Or the boy who nobly saved the dykes 
By swollen Zuyder Zee; 

Or the marvellous tale sof = hunte r 

Surprise d in the tiver’s cay 






7 of the bite 


s wv 

Or the sisters lost in the fore st, 
Praying to God for aid, 

And found asleep on a bed of leaves, 
Unharmed and unafraid; 

Or turned to the tender Sabbath rhymes, 
Whose flow L vet ean hear 

So light they fall, so sweet their spell 
To childhoods dreaming ear! 

Oh, the enchanting pages 
The stories quaint and rare! 

The treasures of all the world were ours 
As we sat in the tirelight there, 

And life, with its wealth and wonder, 
Went by us, strange and fair, 





Blessings upon the paper 
That for fifty years and more 

Has carried such pure and helpful words 
The widening country o'er, 

Going to countless households 
As joy and sunlight in, 

The tired to aid, the sad to soothe, 
The wandering back to win! 

Blessings upon the paper! 
And for unnumbered years 

Still may itspeak from cast to west 
Of all that guides and cheers; 

And the children of the future 
With love and ghar tne SS Say, 

As home they wend, * To-morrow 
Will be the COMPANION’S day!” 


EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
+r 
For the Companion, 

AT NO. 28. 


A handsome, distinguished-looking young man 
and a pretty, graceful young lady were going into 
the door of a humble East End of 
London, and so unsuited to the place, so unlike its 
accustomed denizens, did they look, that a saun- 
terer through those wretched streets, in pursuit of | 
picturesque perhaps, and determined at 
any rate to see what life at the East End was like, 
had his curiosity aroused. 

“Who are they ?” 
man, 


house in the 


poverty 


a decent-looking 
been watching the 


he asked of 
had 
while he worked 
step he was mending. 
“You mean that 


like himself, 


young couple, 


who, 
away at a door- 


‘andsome young gent and the 
28 





pretty young lady, as just went into No. 

“ay e hs 

“Well, that man is Mr. Cavendish Boyd,—the 
Honorable Cavendish Boyd, and 
the pretty young. lady is his wife, as he married 
about ago, and brought her here te 
live.” 

“To live! What! Do they live at No. 28?” 

“They just does, sir, and a power of good they 
do If you'd like to know the rights of 
the story, ’ere comes a districk visitor as can tell 
you all about it. Miss Simms!” 
and he pulled off his hat to a lady who was ap- 
proaching. 





some says he Is,—- 


two years 


‘ere, too. 
Good-afternoon, 


“If you please, ma’am, this ’ere gent 
is hinterested about the Honorable ¢ 
and lady, and I took leave 
tell him hall about ’em.” 

The lady smiled. She was a lady 
middle life, with a sweet but weary 
gentle, low voice. 

“Yes,” she said, “I can; and I’m not sorry to 
tell the story, it makes one believe that the 
the religion that means really 
neighbor as yourself—has not died 
out in the world, though perhaps you don’t come 
across it very often. 

“Three years ago Honorable Cavendish Boyd 
came of age. His father and mother were both 
dead, and he came into a comfortable fortune 
when he was twenty-one—not great riches, you 
know, but enough to take good care of him. He 
was fond of travel and study, and he meant to 
see the world of men and ‘books, and people 
thought life was opening very brightly for the 
handsome, prosperous young man. But all of a 
sudden, somethinz took hold of him. He didn’t 


face, 


for 
religion of Christ 
loving your 





avendish Boyd | 
to say as you could | 


well on in | 
and a | 
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talk much about it, but it must meee been the | who have arrived. 


breath of a new life in his soul, for it changed all 
his purposes and plans. 
here every day among these poor souls, not | 
preaching to them, or making a fuss 


He who arrives is welcome. That 
which seems departure is for him entrance. He per- 
| ceives distinctly what he had dimly accepted; the eye 


He began to come down | of the flesh closes, the eye of the spirit opens, and the 


invisible becomes visible. 
“Then, for that soul the lost ones reappear, and those 


about any- | who are most truly living, who on earth are named 


thing, but just searching out what he could do to | the dead, fill the unknown horizon, press forward ra- 


help them, and treating them as if they were poor | 


| 


iant from a depth of cloud and sunshine, call sweet- 
ly to the new comer, and incline toward his face daz- 


relations of his own, whom he was bound to see | zled with that beautiful smile which they have in the 


to. 


stars. So will depart the toiler, loaded with years, 
leaving, it he has acted well his part, some regrets 


“That went on for a while, and then a still behind him, followed even to the borders of the toinb 


| Stranger thing happened. 
here with his wife to live. I have been told that 
the lady was an orphan, as well as himself, and 
there was no one to oppose their wishes. 
rate, married they were, 
came; and Mr. Boyd only said, when he had oc- 
|casion to say anything about it, that he thought 
{they could help the people best by just living 
} among them. And here they have been ever since. 
If aman in this neighborhood is ill, Mr. Boyd is 
pretty sure to be nursing him; and you'll find 
Mrs. Boyd among the sick women and babies. 1 
don’t believe there’s a man or woman on this street 
who wouldn’t die for either of thei, if it came to 
| that.” 


At any 


her eyes, and she spoke her next sentence in a 
very low voice: “And I think sometimes, if the 
Master came to find His own, He would not pass 
by No. 28. 

——~+<oe——___—__—_ 


IN HOLIDAY TIME, 


On a lonely stretch of the Jersey coast there lived, 
a few years ago, old Grandmother O , with her 
j unmarried daughter, Hetty. A few fishermen and 
farmers occupied the houses that stood at long inter- 
vals along the Even in winter there were fre- 
quent merry-makings among the young people, and 
even the older folks. Hetty’s compatriots had their | 
tea-drinkings and quiltings; but grandmother, who 
was nearly eighty, had not left the chimney-corner 
for years. A few old women who had been her 
schoolmates in childhood still lived here and there 
in these farm-houses, but their journeyings, like her 
own, were only from the bed to the fireplace. They 
were so far removed from the present busy life about 
them that when they talked, as they did incessantly, 
of the companions and frolics and events of their 
youth, it sounded to the young people like the whis- 
pers of ghosts looking back into a world long since 
forgotten. 





coast. 


Hetty O——, coming home one day from a holiday 
merry-making, bethought her how sad and solitary 
her grandmother’s life was. 

“Why should she, too, not have a party, 
“ofherown companions? ‘There shall not be a young 
woman among them. People at e ighty need society 
and pleasure as well as at eighteen. 

She carried out her idea. Seven of her old friends 
were invited to spend the afternoon. It was singu- 
lar to see the excitement which the proposed party 
produced. The invited guests, who had been invited 
nowhere for years, forgot their aches and ailments, 
and were more eager and happy than children. Every 
family joined in preparing its especial ‘*grandmother” 
for the festivity, and, as with every new idea that is 
wholesome and sweet, every body said, ‘Why did we 
never think of it before?’ 

The midwinter day arrived and proved to be sunny 
and clear, to the delight of the many dim, anxious 
| eyes that watched for it. 

A comfortable family carriage, with shawls draping 
it inside to keep out every draught, brought the guests 
at noon. There were eight feeble old women, whose 
lives had been passed near together, who had many 
interests in common, but who had not met for years, 

You can imagine the keen delight of such a meet. 
ing! suddenly to pass out of the death-in-life of old 

into gay youth again, to be for one brief day, not | 
randmother,” tottering on the brink of the grave, 
“Molly” or “Jenny” with those who are supposed 


” 


she said, 


















ed | 
g 
but 
to know how bright your eyes were and how rosy 
your cheeks, and to whom you will never grow old! 
Hetty gave them two hours of talk together, and 


then brought them in to a comfor table dinner. After | 
it was over, they were seated, each in her arm-chair, | 
| around the great fire, and fell again to talking of old 
* said 
Grandmother O——, to a feeble old woman of sev- 
enty. “Sing something.” 

She sang a hymn, and all the trembling, cracked 
voices joined in it. 

An hour before sunset they pre pared to go home. 

“We shall never meet again, girls,” said the oldest 
| of the party. “I think we should be happie r for the 
| rest of our lives if we should pray together.’ 
| So the old friends, who were nearing the grave so | 
fast, knelt side by side while they prayed in silence, 
Then they were driven safely home. 

It was a simple matter, but it lighted up the dull, 
sad quiet of her last days for each of these poor souls 
| with a loving, triendly cheer. 

Is there any sad, solits ary life fading out at yourown 
hearth into which you can bring happiness? 


| 
times 
| “You had the best voice among us, Peggy,’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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VICTOR HUGO'S VIEW. 

Victor Hugo had many peculiar views, but he had 
no doubt of immortal life. In conversation, during 
the last years of his illustrious career, he habitually 
| expressed his confident expectation of another and 

more complete existence beyond the grave. One of 
| his friends, Mr. Jules Claretie, wrote of him three 
years ago. 








“One evening I heard him exclaim with the ear- 
nestness of passion, ‘Yes.’ I feel that I shail be com- 
plete only up yonder! That which later T shall speak, 
|} now I only stammer. I shall continue my being in 
sublimating it. I am the tadpole of an archangel!” 

Eleven years ago he lost his two noble sons by 
death, both of whom shared his exile in Jersey, and 


| 


and down here they | 





} 
| ‘The lady smiled faintly, but there were tears in | 








| toiled there, as he did, in literary pursuits, one trans- 


lating Shakespeare, and the other composing original + 


works. Their death, so soon after the return of the 
fumily to France, tried the father almost beyond his 
strength. He found relief in writing a brief memo- 
rial, called simply, “My Sons,” which concluded with 
an eloquent expression of his expectation of meeting 
them ina better world. We attempt to translate it, 


but find it impossible to convey an adequate idea of | 


the beauty of the original. 

“Patience. They have but gone before. 
that the evening should come for us all. It is just 
that all should go up, one after the other, to receive 
their pay. The exempts are such only in appearance. 
The tomb forgets no one. 

“Some day, immediately perhaps, the hour which 
has struck for the sons will strike for the father. The 
day’s work of the laborer will be done. His turu will 
have come; he will have the appearance of one 
asleep. He will be put between forr »! Te will 
be that unknown thing which is ex'led a de vad bod 
and he will be conveyed to the gaping sombre grave. 
That is the threshold beyond which it is impossible 
for us to see. He who arrives is awaited there by those 


Tt is just 


| 


He married, and came | = eyes moistened, perhaps, and by grave heads un- 


overed, und at the same time, he will be received 
with joy into the eternal clearness; and if you are 
not at the funeral here below, you will be at the festi- 
val there on high O my sous, well-beloved!” 


a 
For the Companion, 


BETHLEHEM’S WATCHTOWER. 


There was an old stone watchtower, called Eder’s 
| Watchtower, on the plains of Bethlehem, near where the 


| she pherds are suppose dd to have seen the angels on the | 


night of Christ's birth.) 


I love the soft in-coming tide, 
That breaks in showers of silver spray; 
I love the dawn that opens wide 
‘The flood-gates of the living day; 
I love the harvest voice that speaks 
From each green | growing corn; 
L love the first fair beam that breaks 
Across the heart in sorrow’s morn; 
But fairer than the silver tide, 
And brighter than the morning's flood, 
The light on Bethlehem’s me adows wide, 
1ere Eder’s ancient watchtower stood. 


0 little town of Bethlehem, 

Where Christ, the perfect man, was born, 
Thy memories are dear to them 

Whose earth-shod feet are travel-worn; 
The angels’ song thy shepherds heard 

Is echoit ng along fe years; 
Thou hast an ever-welcome word 

For human woes and human fears, 
Oh, fairer than the silver tide, 

And brighter than the morning’s flood, 
The light across thy meadows w ‘ide \ 

Where Eder’s ancient watchtower stood. 








The plains of life are cold and gray 
ike those beneath the Syrian stars, 
Our lips are dumb when they would pray 
e all defaced With sears 
of a perfect world 
So faintly gleams on distant hills 
That faith from her strong tower is hurled 
And wild despair her bosom fills; 
But thou, dear town of Bethlehem, 
Dost promise to our darkened race 
That heaven’s fairest diadem 
‘The forehead of mankind shall grace, 








And we are glad this Christmas time 
That first upon thy starlit hills, 

Where purple Syrian harebells climb 
And drink the freshness of the rills, 
There shone the sacred Christmas light, 
And echoed far the angels’ song 

That rings forever through the night 
or human misery and wrong. 

Oh, fairer than the silver tide, 
And brighter than the morning’s flood, 

The light on Bethlehem’s me adows wide 
Where Eder’s ancient watchtower stood. 


ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, 
Eee 
FOR CHRISTMAS.” 


The life of a commercial traveller is both hard and 












“HOME 


dangerous. He sells goods all day, and rides all 
night. An accident on the road may kiil or cripple 


him. Exposure may develope consumption, or ill- 
cooked food may make him a dyspeptic. He is as- 
sailed by temptations, which would be powerless 
amid the restraints of home. But weariness of mind 
and body, and the necessity of being friendly with 
customers, often tempt him to do that which degrades 
his soul and enfeebles his body. He is to be congrat- 
ulated if he goes off “the road” as pure and strong 
as when he went on. Some do, and what is more, 
develope Christian character while exposed to the 
vicissitudes and temptations of the “‘drummer’s” life. 
Our readers’ sympathies will go out to this class, as 
they read this tender sketch published in the Detroit 
Free Press: 

“I have 


taken my last order. I am going home,” 
he : 


said, as the clock struck the midnight hour. 

The nurse looked at the doctor with a significant 
lance, and whispered,— 

“His mind wanders.” 

Presently he lifted his feverish head from its pil- 
low. “Any letters from the house?” he inquired. 
“There ought to be letters here.” 

Then he slept, and in his sleep he was a boy again; 
babbled of fishing streams, where the trout played; 
of school-hours and romps with his mates. At twelve 
he suddenly awakened. 

“All right!’ he called in a strong voice. 
ready!” 

He thought the porter hed called him for an early 
train. The doctor laid a soothing hand on him, and 
he slept. In his sleep he murmured,— 

“Show you samples of our goods? 
road now. This order closes me out. The house 
has called me in. Going to have my first vacation, 
but I shall lose time—time—time! 

He drowsed off, and the doctor counted his pulse. 


“Pm 


I’m going off 


| Suddenly the sick man started up. 


“Give me a letter from home. Ellen always writes 
to me here. Dear girl! she never disappointed me 
yet—and the children. 

“They will forget me if my trips are toolong. I 
have only afew more towns to sell. I promised to 
be home Christmas—I promised to be home—prom- 
ised” 

He slept again, and again aw akened with a start. 

“No word from the house yet?’ 

He was going fast now. The doctor bent over him, 
and repeated, in a comforting voice, the precious 
words of promise : 





“In my Father’s house are many mansions. If it 
were not so, I would have told you.’ 
“Yes—yes,” said the dying al faintly. ‘It 





is a clear statement. It isa good house to travel for. 
It deals fair and square with its men.” 

The chill December morning dawned; the end was 
very near. The sick man was approaching the undis- 
covered land from whose bourne no traveller returns. 

“I’ve changed my route,” he murmured, faintly. 
“The house is calling mein. Write to Ellen and the 
children that I’m—on—my—way—home—it’s in my 
sample-case—without money and without price—a 
good house—fills all its orders as agreed. 

“Call me for the first train. I am going to make 
the round trip, and get home for Christmas.” 

They laid his head back on the pillow. He had 
made the round trip. He had gone home for Christ- 
mas. 





NOT A GREENHORN. 
That “appearances are deceitful’ is a hackneyed 
saying, but a true one, nevertheless. Appearances 
are indeed deceitful when we judge of the standard 


| of our fellow-men by their dress, or some peculiarity 


of manner. The rogue mentioned in the following 
incident is probably of this opinion now: 

A green-looking old man entered a railroad car. 
He looked around in a way that seemed to indicate 
that he had never been onacar before. He sat down 
so softly, and seemed to be so afraid of damaging 


| something, thut ail the passengers smiled. 


By-and-by a young man went over, and sat down 
beside him. 

“Which way, uncle?” he asked softly. 

“Me? Oh, I’m goin’ to see my darter in Kansas.” 

“Ever travel much?” 

“This is the first time I was ever on the keers. I’ve 
driv of seventeen miles with my oxen to see my other 
darter; but oxen aint no comparison to this.” 

“I should think not. But it takes lots of money to 
go to Kansas and back.” 

“Dreffel lot; but I’ve jest sold my farm, you know.” 

“Oh, indeed? Then I presume you could change a 
hundred-dollar bill for me?” 

“Oh, jest as well as not.” 

“I may want you to by-and-by. 
isn’t it?” 

The train made a few stops. It was very warm, and 
after awhile the old man began to yawn and nod. At 
last his head fell back, and he began to snore. 

A slim white hand, with tapering fingers, rested on 
the old man’s leg; then it crept up to his breast. Its 
touch was that of a feather. Its movement was that 
of a serpent creeping forward to strike. The fingers 
touched an old-tashioned wallet. The young man 
continued to read, and the old man slept on. 

Inch by inch the wallet was lifted from its snug 

resting- -place, and the hand was almost ready to re- 
move it entirely when something happened. 

With a sudden movement of his right hand, the old 
man pinned the interloper fast, and cried out,— 

“I knowed what you was after all along! Where’s 
the conductor?” 

There was arush of passengers, and they found a 
helpless and confused pickpocket, and an indignant 
| but elevated old man. 
| ‘The thief had not a word to say, and was walked 

off to the baggage-car to be led to juil at the next 
station. 

“Ye see,” said the old man, “‘when a man has been 
constable, sheriff or drover all his days, meetin’ all 
| sorts of folks, an’ readin’ all the papers, he aint sech 
a greenhorn as he looks. I knowed what that feller 
was after the minute I clapt eyes on ’im.” 





Good weather, 





————EoEU————— 


THE BOTTOM DRAWER. 


There are drawers and boxes in many a house that 
are never looked into without tears and sighs and 
aching hearts. The things in those drawers and 
boxes tell pitiful stories of little ones gone, who 
had been the hope, the joy and the brightness of 
these now silent homes. 


I saw my wife pull out the bottom drawer of the 
old family bureau this evening, and I went softly out 
and wandered up and down, until I knew she had 
gone to her sewing 

We have some things laid away in that drawer that 
the gold of the world could not buy, and yet they are 
things that grieve us both, until our hearts are sore. 
I have not looked at them for a year, but I remember 
each article. 

There are two worn shoes, a little chip hat, with a 
part of the rim gone, some stockings, little trousers 
and a coat, two or three spools, bits of broken crock- 
ery, a whip and some toys. My wife goes to the 
drawer every day of her life, and prays over it, while 
her tears fall on these little things. 

Sometimes we speak of little Jack, but not often. 
It has been a long time since he went away, but we 
can’t get over grieving. His going was like covering 
our every-day existence with a pall 

Sometimes when we sit alone in the evenings, a 
child will call out as our boy used to, and we will 
both start up, with beating hearts and a wild hope, 
only to find the darkness more of a burden than ever. 
It is so quiet now! 

I look up at the window where his blue eyes used 
to sparkle, but he is not there. I listen for his merry 
laugh, his pattering feet, his joyous voice, but there 
is no sound, There is no one to climb over my knees, 
no one to search my pockets and tease for presents; 
and I never find the chair turned over, the broom 
down, or the rope tied to the knobs. 

I would like to have some one tease me for m 
knife, to ride on my shoulders, to lose my axe, to fol- 
low me to the gate when I go, to be there when I 
come home, to call “good-night, papa!” from a little 
bed so long empty; and my wife would give this 
world’s possessions to awake at midnight and look 
i — to the crib and see our boy there, as he used 
to be. 

+e 


CHRISTMAS TABLE HUMOR. 


People like to remain as long as possible at the 
Christmas dinner-table. Old friends are there; new 
friends; children. After the pudding and dessert, 
what? Usually light talk and jokes. 


In England comes to many tables the bran pie. 
This pie is simply a dish filled with odd Christmas 
presents, covered with bran. It is brought to the 
table after the dessert, as the last and crowning dish 
of the feast. 

All kinds of presents, except the very expensive, 
may be contributed to the bran pie: ‘pincushions, 
needle-cases, purses, vases, bonbons, books, funny 
toys, each firmly wrapped in many layers of paper 

Before the pie is served, each person at the ta le is 
provided with a new plate and spoon. 

The host says,— 

“We have ‘here a br an pie. 
each one help one’s self.”” 

Each person, with a spoon, brings up from the bran 
a single article, and the opening of these odd and 
often inappropriate gifts, with the sprightly com- 
ments upon them, adds an agreeable half-hour to the 
Christmas dinner-time. 


As it is passed, let 


THE authorship of ‘“‘Mattie’s Mistake,” in No. 47, 
was by an error attributed to Mrs. Moulton. The 
story was written by Susan Augusta Brown. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





1. Charade, GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 
2. Una-bridged-diction-Ary (Scheffer). UNA 
BRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
| 3. 1, Compliments, lip comments. 2, Signet, 


| tinges. 3, Let law, wallet. 


4, I price ten, recipient. 
5, Patronge, a page torn. 
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THE FIRST NOEL. 


1. 


The first noel that the angels did say 

Was to certain poor shepherds of old ae they lay, 
In fields as ey were keeping their sheep, 

On a cold w "Noe ars night, that was so deep. 






vel, noel 
Born is the King of Israel! 


Il. 


They heavenward looked and sz aw s bright star, 
Shining so elear in the heavens - 
The star drew near and shone in the west, 
Then over the city it took its res 

Yoel, noel, 

oel, noel, 
Born is the King of Israel! 

— Trench. 


+r 
THOLUCK’S CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


The Christmas-tree is sometimes called Christ’s 
tree, by the Germans. Their children usually speak 
of it as the Sugar-tree. For, in their eyes, its attrac- 
tiveness is due to the candies and sweetmeats which 
it brings. 

The tree has taken root in ourland. But its growth 
will be promoted, if we surround it with the simple 
tastes and quiet “amusableness” which have made it 
grow so luxuriantly in its native soil. 

An English clergyman, while a student at the Uni- 
versity of Halle, was invited to celebrate Christmas 
Eve at the house of that eminent Christian scholar, 
the late Prof. Tholuck. His description exhibits the 
simplicity and childlikeness of mind with which the 
Germans enjoy their Christmas-tree. 

“Down each side of the 
tered—there were sixty students invited—was a long 
In the middle of each table was placed a 
large Christmas-tree, profusely lighted up with little 
wax tapers and decorated with colored and gilt pa- 
pers. 

“On each side of the two tables were ranged plates 
filled with small cakes and sweetmeats. Before each 
plate lay a kind of plum-loaf, and at the side a book 
or books. 

“This room opened into the professor's study, in 
which there was also a table. 
tree, a miniature representation of 


Ile says: 
room into which we en- 


table. 


On it were a Christmas- 
the 
tending their flocks, of the appearance of the angels, 
and of the manger, with its heavenly child, with 
Mary and Joseph standing near. There also were 
plates with cakes, books, and small articles of dress. 


shepherds 


“As soon as the visitors had greeted their host and 
hostess, four students struck up a choral. 

“When they ceased, Prof. Tholuck reminded his 
guests of the great gift which the festival commem- 
orated, and begged them to accept the little gifts he 
had laid by their plates. 

“Each one was then requested to look for his plate 
and book, which was indicated by a slip bearing his 
On every slip Tholuck had also written an 
aphorism, such as: 

« «Thou, O God, hast made us for Thyself, and our 
heart is restless, until it rests in Thee;’ ‘We can only 
know God by living a divine life;’ ‘First receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child, then press into it as 
a man.’ 

“Tea was then handed around, and the company 
separated into small groups, for conversation. After 
they had thus spent the hours, Tholuck read a few 
verses in the New Testament, commenting on them, 
and closed the evening with a brief prayer. 

“The guests then gathered their cakes, loaves, 
sweetmeats, and books, and bidding their host and 
hostess good-night, departed, filled with a quiet de- 
light.” 


hame. 
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THE SHOEMAKER’S COAT. 


Servant-girls in the United States are often criti- 
cised for wearing dresses as stylish as those of their 
mistresses. The criticism is as ineffectual as were 
the sumptuary laws by which, in former days, the 
nobility and gentlemen of England tried to regulate 
the dress of their inferiors. 

Those were days when men of rank emphasized 
their social position by rich apparel. Now simplicity 
of dress is the mark of a gentleman. <A good story, 
illustrative of the then distinction in apparel, is told 
of an ambitious shoemaker, whose vanity spoiled his 
Christmas coat. 

Sir Philip Calthrop ordered a tailor to make him a 
of tine French very-cloth. One 
day, a shoemaker, passing by the tailor’s shop, ad- 
mired the coat, and ordered one to be made like it for 
himself. 

Shortly after, Sir Philip dropped into the shop, and 
seeing a coat like his own, asked for whom it was 
made, 

“For John Drew, the shoemaker,” answered the 
tailor. “He ordered it to be made of the same mate- 
rials and fashion as your own.” 

“Did he?” said the knight, irritated that his gar- 
ment should be imitated for a shoemaker. ‘Then do 
you cut my coat as full of cuts as your shears can 
make it." 

The order The tailor, nothing loth 
to punish a brother mechanic for putting on airs, cut 
also the shoemaker’s coat into slashes. 

On Christmas morning the shoemaker called for his 
coat, with which, on that day, he intended to dazzle 
his companions. Seeing the cuts in the garment, he 
cried out vehemently against the tailor. 

“It is made exactly like Philip’s,” said the 
tailor, showing that garment, and scarcely concealing 
a smile at his customer's chagrin. 

“Pll never wear gentleman's fashion again! 
claimed the 
man. 

There seems to have been about an equal amount; 


coat out of a piece 


was obeyed. 


: ” 
sir 





ry 


ex- 


shoemaker, as he left the shop, a wiser 





THE YOUTH’S 


Payson’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. [Adv. 
> 
For throat and lung troubles Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, seasonably taken, is a certain specific. 

seers 


Delicious Flavoring ! Wood's “Pure Concentrated 
Flavoring Hatracts” excel all. Wood & Co., Boston, [ Adv. 
jm a 


Natrolithic Water is a safe and agreeable remedy 

for Headaches, Gastric Dyspepsia, Intestinal Dyspepsia, 

Want of Appetite, Languor and Debility. (Adv. 
a 





What a blessed thing it would be if every young man 
could read Kent’s New Commentary, manual for young 
men, before leaving home, On/y $1. Muslin, Russia, $2. 
C,H. KENT, Pub., Davenport, la. (See Prem, List.) (Adv. 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oll with 
Hypophosphites, in General Debility and Emacia- 
tion. Is a most valuable food and medicine, where the 
appetite is poor, and the food dves not seem to nourish. 
a 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoriu, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv, 





\TAM™M ERING & Stuttering cured pe life by Prof, 
GRADY, 41 Tremont St., Boston. No cure, no pay. 


24p. Book l0c. Egg List, “2c. 
GRE ANY, 827 Brannan St., San F raneisco, C val. 


JW. 
RUGS Turkish Patterns, Catalogue Free. E. 
FROST &C 0., 22 Tremont Ow, Boston, Mass, 


GHORT-HAND. ae 


s 
bia be ig STAMPS, 





for Full Set Self-Teaching Short Ha 

No stamps taken. Haven’s College, Phila., Pa. 

BILIOUSINE A two-cent stamp s¢ sent to SNow & 
EARLE, Providence, R. L., will obtain 


by mail a “‘trial package” of Biliousine, @ sure 
cure for Headache, epepeia, © Jonstipation, /n- 
digestion, Sour Stoves hn. Heartburn, Liver Complaint, 








List, 








Endorsed by_ Dr, 


















and all troubles which arise from disordered stomach, 
| THOS. H. CHUBB, 
Amateur and Rod-Makers’ Supplies, 
| Send for Price-List. POST MILLS, VT. 
E. IMBER M’F’G CO., sSole 
Tt, Y ‘INSTRUMENTS Violins, Banjos, 
’ Guitars, Mando- 
Cases, eines , &e. ¢ jaiplogues free by 
mail. THOMPSON ODELL, 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass, 
New Catalogues sent free to any address, 
Sherwood, *arsons, Carlyle Petersilea, etc. Inval- 
uable to t und indispensable to learners, saving 
os. Address H. R. PAL cae. Mus. Doc., 
», O. Box 2841, New York City 
25d Edition. 108 pages. Teaches You the Business. 
25 cts.inStamps. A50-page Ill'd Cir. FREER, 
A.M 


FURNISHER OF 

Solid ee Metal 33°. 
Springfield, Mass, (Manufacturers. 
ins, Orchestra and Band Music, Inst. 
186 Washington Street, ys. Mass. 
OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES AND ART, 
PALMER'S PIANO PRIME 1 Wm. Mason,W.H. 
time of teacher worth many times its cost. Price, 75c., 
tb +] 

25 YEARSzzzPOULTRY YARD 

LANG, Cove Dale, Ky. 





On receipt of stamp, will se send samples of 

Wall Hook and Sheet Bluing, two of the 

best selling, best paying articles made, Seil 

at sight in every house. Men and women 

agents wanted everywhere. [27 B 300k Agts.Wanted! 
Hu UDLEY & © On Wis Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Only 95C. photo. to copy from, which will 
be returned with order, 


__ ART PHOTO. co., w allingford, _ Conn. 


REPOUSSE DESIGNS. 


for 1 Dozen First-class Pho- 
tographs of yourself, size of 
postage stamp. Send us your 





niature Designs, with INSTRUCTIONS 
GUODNOW & WIG HTM. AN, Boston, Mass. 
in your own 
$6 to $8 a Day town selling 
the NICKEL TIDY HOLDER. 


Over 150,000 sold. Every family buys 
Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, I6ec. in 
Ww. HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, oO. 


them, 
2c. stamps. 








Have you tried SYKES It never fails. 
Send 10c.for book SURE CURE to Dr. C. R. Sykes, 
181 E. Monroe St., % ATA re Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED A BOY OR GIRL 


over 16 years of age, in each 
Vegetable Seeds for 


town, 4 on Flower and 
me, DO per day can 
easily made out of school hours. Si rite for terms. 
F. N. LANG, Baraboo, Wis. 
Y AND CIRL 
EVERY, iL BOY... A DIARY. 


Nothing more tate resting to read in after life than a 
Diary kept in childhood, 


BUY THE * STANDARD” DIARIES. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

Nothing better for a Christmas or New Year's Present. 
Eureka Recitations. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Each number contains 50 selections by Mrs, Anna Ran- 
dall- Diehl, and bound in 4-color lithograph cover. 
Mailed for 12 cents each, or the four for 40 cents, by J. 
8. OGIL OGILV IE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


FOREIGN STAMP 100 varieties — Levant, Uru- 

zuay, Bosnia, French Colon- 
ies, Newfoundland, &c.—25c. 1000 well assorted—Porto 
Rico. Segnatasse, megoetnes, Roumania—ve. Guatemala, 
Iss2, 5 var. unused, 40c, Lists Free. Send Cash or Refer- 
ences for Ap’val Sheets. J. - Etheridge, Joldwater, Mich. 




















RESSES. and 


RINTING 

BOOK OF TYPE, 
CUTS, ETC., 5 CTS. me... int oll 
Circular free. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 
WONDER perforates 10 sheets of 
designs at once (original or from 
L ITT. ‘L stamping, painting, &e sed by Teach- 
ers, Artists and Fresco Painters. Price, @2. Circulars 
and specimens of work free. Agents wanted, 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York, 


Lovely Cards & Scrap Pictures 











COMPANION. 
ART OF PRESERVING FLOWERS ¥c', 


na.nes of Citizens sending away for Plants, Bulbs and 
Seeds. EK. HIPPARD, ‘Florist, Youngstown, Ohio. 


NEW YORK 
DRY GOODS 
BY MAIL. 


Ladies’ Cashmere Suits, all ¢ 
86, worth $10. Scarlet Med 
Underwear, $1. 00, worth $1 ot 
Cc hristmas Souvenir with every or- 
der. Goods purchased from any N.Y. 
( fataloane ‘ JENNINGS & Co., Dry & 
Fancy Goods, 263 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 
The Peerless Vineyard 

LER SKATE. 
Lever 
Revolving 











o 
Adjustable Action. 
Clamp Fastening. 
Axles. Handsome, Noiseless 
and Easy Running. The best 
Skate ever made for private use. Suited to the beginner 
or expert. Sent by express on rece’ we price, SG. Send 
for Catalogue of Roller Skates, ete. A. G. SPALDING & 
BROs., Andrews Building, Chicago. 239 Broadway, N. N.Y. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


S. T. TAYLOR’S 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, | 








ISSUED THE sth OF EVERY MONTH. 
Pin cheapest Fashion Journal published. Singie 
Jopies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


pe ersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 


TYPESETTING, ete. 
easy. Printed directions. 
For business. home use, 
or money making.For old 
or young. Send 2stamps 
for Catalogue ys Presses, 
ype, Paper, Cards, &c., 
to the Seer]. 
KELSEY & CO., 
mn RR Conn, 


~ HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you want to give Father, Mother, Brother, Sister or 
Friend a Christmas or =~ Year’s Present, read our 
advertisement on page 499 of COMPANION No. 46 
(THAN KSGIV ING Nu MBER), and you will find 
just what you want at a moderate price. 


J. N. COLLINS, 
32 West 14th Street, New York. 


PTICA P NTICE & SOR 


Opticians, 
1 ieu>way,N-Y, 

icroscopes, Telescopes, talogue Free. 
ra Glasses, Spectacles 


ic Lanterns, etc., also 
Barometers, Thermome- 
ters, Compasses, Batteries 
Drawing, Dairy and other Scientific instruments 


THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER 


The most eneeiies ently illustrated Home Magazine 
published in America. 


All shout Home Decorating. 

Send for its great List of Premiums of Furni- 
ture, Pictures, Curtains, Books, &c., given away to sub- 
seribers. TRIAL SUBSC RIPTION, THREE MONTHS, $1, 


30 and 32 East 14th Street, New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


90 CENTS TO $1500, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
We mail on receipt of 
90 cts. one beautiful Lair box} 
$1.50 “ 
JACOT, JUILLERAT & CO.,, 
37 Maiden n Lane, N. ¥. 


HAS IT BEEN TI TRIED? 


Your Dentist will tell you that 


is something that all having to wear 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
have long needed, It is an absolute necessity, and is 
xreatly peiaee by all who use it. tach brush hand- 
somely boxed, and absolutely Warranted. If not for 
sale by your Druggist or Dentist, write for circular and 
testimonials. FLORENCE M’E’G CO., Florence, Mass. 


:J:&:R:LAMB: 
59: CARMINE: STREET,: NEW:YORK. 


*—-STA! NED : GLASS.— 


TARTISTIC : "BANNERS. : 
H —cHuRCH. : FURNITURES; H 
- Handbook . No. 1.. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF 
ART, AND VIEWS’ FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 

















“ 2“ 























Cabinet size, 1.50 per dozen; Medium, $3.00. 
Larger sizes in proportion, 
Send 10 cents in stamps for Catalogue of 7000 Subjects, 


__ SOULE PHOTO CO., 338 Washington St., Boston. 


RY GOODS 


pk By MAIL or EXPRESS, 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS,CLOAKS, 
Shawls, Hosi ery, Laces, EF ‘mbroider- 
ies, and everything in Dry Goods and 
Ready-Made Saemente, for Ladies, Infants and | 







Children,Men’ te ay ishing G oes. Upholster. 
Fancy Articles, &c, SAMPLES FREE on applic: 
tion. COO PER’ & CONARD, “oth and Market 


Ste.» Philadelphia. 2 Send’é cents for saniple of 
COOPER & CONARD’S FASHION MONTHLY, 32 pages 
choice reading and Shopping ae. Best family jour- 
nal in the world, 50 cents a yea: 
Please ase SAY where yous saw this: this adver tisement. 


Samples Free} 


TO DEALERS. 


“EAR 
iS; OFFER aN 
SiporEts, S 


Roasté 


Rs? 


“THE ASOSTON 
JAVA COFFEE; 


4, REGISTERED. <4 
<p eS) 
4¥s te 


SWAIN, EARLE 
& (0, 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR ¢ ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subscription to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
with — heise working outline designs in every number, an 
THIRTE! rge COLORED PLATES a year. Beginning Nov. 
= this = include Three beautiful Colored Studies, 
: An Autumn Landacape, by Bruce Crane (size 13x11 
Se an exquisite Fan Design of Wild Roses (size 23 1-2x 
a 1-2 in.), Buds, Leaves and Stems, for silk inting ; also 
can be adapted for DrREss FRONT or WALL Se and a 
lovely suggestion for Vale ne or Hand Sercom of sleep- 
ing Cupids. In addition there will be si supple- 

















almost Civen Away! is to show our 


samples.we offer 
2.00 worth for only 48 cents; 25 beautiful Cards, as- | 
ef hristmas, New Year, Birthday and Easter, some | 
with elegant Silk Fringe, also 200 lovely large and small 
= ictures, for fancy work, the whole big package 48 | 
cts., postpaid. If you are not more than pleased, money 
refunded, Address KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
Get a club of 4 among your friends, and we will 





of vanity and false pride in each case. 


send you an extra package FREE, 








ments of designs in black and w — thege! size) for painting 
and embroidery, besides over 100 and text, 
Ave instruction in AR Tie Hous PFU RNISH: 

AINTIN ‘G, EMBROIDERY = all other — of 
| ARE WORK, besides practical hints in the ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS: ‘One ¥ xa": $3.00, six months, 3 ame 
ple mk with wo Colored Study (Marine 
view, 1 x18) ¥ catalogue acnt for Twenty > 

IAM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St., N. 
this ‘paper. 














DEC. 17, 1885. 


WINDSOR SHIRTS. 


“The Best Shirts I Ever Wore,” is the verdict 
of thousands. Sold from the factory in one-half doz- 
ens, and sent toany part of the United States, on re- 
ceipt of price. Send for price-list. Honest, truth- 
ful agents wanted. 

CHARLES W. KIMBLE, 

Shirt Manufacturer, WINDSOR, N. J. 


NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER-BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
iration, prevents = 
Round Shoulders, 
A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
ag for Ladies 
o harness — simple 
—unlike all others. 
All sizes for _——_ 

fomen, Boys and 
Girls, Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulders Brace, Sold 
by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. ts ge Knicker- 
bocker Brace Co., Easton, Pa. N. A. JOHNSON, Prop. 


FI (| 
LOOK! only, yY man, woman and child 
should ane lot. High, dry, rolling 
‘Ss, 


land. No swamps or malari Houses, sto hotel, 
already built. —§ ral trains daily. Five-acre Orange 
grove tracts, $200 each. A plat of the town showing 
streets, 4 church sites, depot, &c., &c.; also fine orange 
Grove in eight brilli: unt colors with elegant 48-page de- 
scriptive book of our town, and a long printed list of 
over 600 land purchasers, = / sent free. Population 
75, and new arrivals weekly. REFERENCE, Wm. H. 
Oakley, Pres. National Citizens Bank, New York. 
Address, for ‘full particulars, 


L. N. MOWRY, President, 179 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices,Chicago,Il1., Silver Springs,Fla 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 


A CONVENIENT 


WORK OF ART 


FOR OFFICE, LIBRARY, OR PARLOR. 


The Columbia Calendar for 1886, 


A truly artistic and elegant work in Chromo-Litho- 
graphy. Every day of the year upon a separate slip, 
with quotations from leading publications and promi- 
nent personages, interesting both to the general public 
and to the cycler. The calendar fae is mounted 
upon heavy board, upon which is exquisitely executed, 
in water-color effect, a charming combination of cycling 
scenes. In order to familiarize the public with the bene- 
fits of cycling, we will send this calendar (which is in 
every way equal, if not superior, to those sold for $1), 
securely packed, on receipt of 24 cents in stamps to pay 
for packing and postag ge. 
POPE M’F’G CO. 

595 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT 


-'FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
SENT BY EXPRESS, PREPAID. 


We are now supplying the trade with our handsome 
new style gift box, containing four one oz. bottles of the 
following: 














The Land of Oranges, 
Sunshine, 
and Tropical Scenery 


A lot 40x 100 feet, in Silver Springs 
= —. only $10 for 60 days 





























Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 

Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
ig Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


If not obtainable in your vicinity, we will promptly 
| send the above, prepaid, to your nearest Railroad Ex- 
press office (which should be named), for 2,50, money 
order, stamps, or currency. Address 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 


Proprietors & Manufacturers of Lundborg’s Perfumery, 


24 Barclay Street, New York. 


TELESCOPES 
STEREOPTICONS 


OPTICAL LANTERNS 
WITH VIEWS 


Colored and uncolored, 
illustrating all lands 
and every branch of 
Natural History, 
Physical Science, 






Temperance Lee- 
tures, Bible Stud- 
ies, Comic and 


Amusing Anecdotes 
and Fairy Tales. 
Also Appearatne for showing Chemical and 


Philosophical Experiments and Ani- 
mal Life on the Screen. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


QUEEN 
Manufact es 


gata PHILADELPHIA. 


ge” Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 120 pages sent 











on application. 
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OLD CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


“God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen.” 


I. 
God rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day, 

To save us all from Evil's power 
When we had 5 
Glad tidings 
For all the 
For Jesus C hrist. oar ‘ 
Ww 







aviour, 
as born on ¢ eriotuens Day. 


Il. 
Now to the Lord sing Sia 
All you within this ] plac 
And with true love and brotherhood, 
Sach other now embraces 
The holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth efface. 
Glad tidings, glad tidings! 
For all that are astray 
For Jesus Christ, our r, 
Was born on Chris uae Day. 






— oer 


A CHILD’S GIFT. 

“The most trifling gift is often the one to be valued 
most, and I have one that a king’s ransom could not 
purchase,’ writes a gentleman who was once a teach- 
er in a country school district. “I had among my pu- 
pils some years ago a singularly beautiful and win- 
some little girl named Mary. Her parents were dead, 
and she had the misfortune to live with a distant rel- 
ative who made the child most unhappy by his cruel 
treatment. His wife was even more cruel to the help- 
less child, who was the most obedient and submis- 
sive of children. 

“They allowed her to come to school three months 
during the coldest winter weather. She was always 
thinly clad, and I fear that her little tin lunch-pail 


seldom contained anything better than dry bread and | 


cold potatoes. 

“T tried to be very kind to her. I hope that I was. 

“But I had a large school of bad boys and mis- 
chievous girls who sorely tried my patience, and who 
took up all my time, even at noon and recess hours. 

“Mary was shy and sensitive, making few friends, 
and saying nothing when certain thoughtless and 
heartless girls ridiculed her shabby clothes. 

“She had a way of twisting her thin white fingers 
together, and glancing around in a frightened, timid 
manner when she was thus taunted, 

“T always went to the rescue as soon as I could, 
and am not at all sorry now because I boxed certain 
ears very smartly on Mary’s account. 

“The week before Christmas she fell ill. I went to 
see her every evening after school, and her gratitude 
for these visits shone forthin her eyes. I feared from 
the first that she would never be well again, and I 
think she felt so herself, and was not sorry. 

“T took her a few little gifts on Christmas morning, 
and after I had given them to her, she slipped one 
thin white hand up under the pillow, and said,— 

““*Pve got alittle of something for you. It aint 
anything hardly. [’m most ashamed to offer it; but 
it will do for you to remember me by, and it’s all I’ve 
got to give.’ 

“Her little all consisted of a small carnelian ring 
that could not have cost more than five cents. 

«I'd like to have you keep it,’ 
per. 

“And I have kept it among the things I treasure 
most. 

“In another hour she was raving in delirium. 

“*T wish, I do wish they’d stop it!’ she cried. ‘I 
wish they’d not point at my old clothes so! I hate so 
to put them on! I wish, I do wish, I could have—new 
—ones—some time!’ 

“Before the day was done, she had put on new 
clothes that never will wear old, nor lose their heav- 
enly beauty; garments not fashioned by earthly 
hands.” 


she said in a whis- 


$$ 
DISOBEYED. 


The Duke of Wellington was a strict disciplinarian, 
but just and considerate towards his soldiers and pris- 
oners of war. The thought that the heroes of history 
whom he admired were ever cruel and unjust was 
hateful to him. It is related that he was one time 
reading Niebuhr’s History, when he came to the nar- 
rative of Czsar’s cruelty to his prisoners. 
the book, and never opened it again. He could not 
bear to have his idols thus thrown down. The Duke 
himself gives the following account of one of his dis- 
ciplinary acts: 


Referring to the advance from Douro to the Ebro, 
the Duke stated that “he got famously taken in on 
that occasion. 

“The troops had taken to plundering a good deal. 
It was necessary to stop it, and I issued an order an- 
nouncing that the first man caught in the act should 
be hanged upon the spot. 

“One day, just as we were sitting down to dinner, 
three men were brought to the door of the tent by the 
provot. The case against them was clear, and I had | 
nothing for it but to command that they should be | 
led away, and hanged in some place where they might | 
be seen by the whole column on its march next day. 
I had a good many guests with me on that occasion, 
and among the rest, I think, Lord Nugent. They 
seemed dreadfully shocked, and could not eat their 
dinner. I didn’t like 
them, I had no time to indulge my feelings; I must 
do my duty. 

“Well, the dinner went off rather gravely, and 
next morning, sure enough, three men in uniform 
were seen hanging from the branches of a tree close 
to the high road. It was a terrible example, and 
produced the required effect; there was no more 
plundering. 

“But you may guess my astonishment, when, some 
months afterward, I learned that one of my staff took 
counsel with Dr. Hume, and as three men had just 
died in the hospital, they hung them up, and let the 
three culprits return to their regiments.” 

‘“‘Weren’t you very angry, Duke?’’ was the ques- 
tion 

“WwW ell, I suppose I was at first; but as I had no 
wish to take the poor fellows’ lives, and only wanted | 
the example, and as the example had the desired 
effect, my anger soon died out, and I confess that J 
am very glad now that the three lives were spared.” 


He closed | 


it much myself, but, as I told | 





Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes the 
, and vitalizing, Sold by all drugyists. 


EMBROIDERY SILK AT HALF PRICE. 


We are now offering the renmants, odds and ends, of 
our fall work, at Factory, consisting of beautiful colors, 
not less than one yard in length, all good silk. at 40c. an 
ounce, about ten colors in each package 
Waste Embroidery. 
Knitting. Send P. 
Note to 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
SILK MANUFACTURERS, 
469 Broadway, New York. 








Price, 10 cents, QO, Order or Postal | 





A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
jog NSFERS the Pattern to 

y Fabric. Designs inCrew- 
els, Embroidery, Braid- 
ing, and Initia L etters. 
New Book bound in es 
showing all BrIGGs & Co, 
latest Patterns, sent on re- 
5 Retail by the 
fephyr W a Stores. 
Use Br iges & C« 
Crewel and Filoselle 
specially shaded for their 
Patterns, 


104 Franklin St., N. Y. 


Mention the ¢ Companion, 


LADIES! 


We have several hundred New Designs, especially 
adapted for 


KENSINGTON, 
LUSTRAL, 
and OIL PAINTING. 


BRIGGS & 00.8: 














We will send a package of 15 patterns with material | 


for transferring on velvet, plush, silk, ete., for 
These patterns range from 9 to IS inches in size, 
on Kensington, Lustra, Iridescent and Pottery Painting, 
2 cents. Book of several hundred new designs for 
Painting and Embroidery, 15 cents. All the above for 
$1.30, postpaid. Address PATTEN PUB, CO., 38 
w est 14th ‘Street, New York, 


$1.00, 


STEIN’ S SAFETY | 


Stocking Supporters. 


NO MORE BLOOD-STRANGLING 
GARTERS. 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS. 
Children’s one attachment... 
Children’s two attachment 
Misses’ two attachment. 
Ladies’ two oe 

Misses’, with a belt. 
Ladies’, with a belt. ean 
Stocking, Abdominal, “and 

Catamenial Bandage “— 

porter combine eevee 
Health Skirt Sup sorter 
Brighton Gents yarter..... 

For Sale by all First- Class Stores, 
or on receipt of price in 2c. stamps by 

LEWIS STEIN, 
Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 

178 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


ome BEAU TIFUY 
, 116 


PAGES 
(12x9) of Stamp- 
ing Patterns, 
over 3,000 
choice Designs, 
no two alike. 
Send 25 cts. for 
it and the Win- 
ter Supplement 
to HOME BEAUTIFUL, containing all the latest 
novelties for Christmas in Art-Needlework. 
MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Hair 
GOODS 


BY 
MAIL 


8c. a pair. 
0e, ** 





“ 


























‘To any part of the U. S. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 
of Latest Styles to 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lustra and Hand 


KENSINGTON eaintrne’ 


A NEW BOOK. 

Finely Illustrated. Con- 
tains full directions for this 

beautiful and popular work. 
ENSINGTON PAINTING 
is done with Pens instead of 
brushes. This bouk tells what 
Pens and Paints touse; givesa 
Description of the Terms and 
Materials used; tells how to 
mix Paints in the Preparation 
‘f Tints and Shades; also has 
an Jllustrated description of 
‘olor to use in painting Roses, 
Pond Lilies, Golden Rod, Pan= 
sites, Cat- Tails, Clematis, Aza- 
leas, Fuchsia, Senas, Wheat, Ja — Lily, Forget-me-nots, 
Thistles, Leaves, Birds, Owls, Storks, etc. The Instruc- 
tions for LUSTRA PAINTING were written by the well- 
| known artist. LDA CLARKSON, and it is needless for us 
| toadd that the directions given are full and complete, 
and so plain that it will be readily understood how to do 
| this fascinating work. The Instructions for HAND 
PAINTING give a for Painting on Silk, Satin 
| Plush, Velvet, Felt, Bolting, ete. This book is FULLY 

ILLUSTRATED vith artistic designs. : 

rice only 25 Cts. for 81.00. Circulars free. 
Ke egy a Oust, $150. Lustra Painting 

Outti J NGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 








We call it} 
New Book on Art Needle work and | 


Book | 


saint tian ne UMBRELLAS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Windsor 
Umbrellas 


Resembling closely fine silk, are recomme nde da for their 
great durability, and, unlike lL nion Silk, generally, will 
not change color, Samples of “W indsor Silk” mailed 
free to any address, Umbrellas may be ordered trom 
all best dealers. None genuine unless stamped on tie, 
as above. 

BELKNAP, JOHNSON & POWELL, 

New York and Philadelphia. 


Take no Substitute for the GENUINE | 


H. T. MARSHALL’S 


Patent Adjustable Lace Congress. 












OMFORT, 
ONVENIENCE, 


THE “COMING SHOE. 


Does not draw the foot like ordinary Congress, 
Has the stylish appearance of a Lace Boot, and 
is more comfortable to a full instep or ankle, 
Convenient as any Congress in putting on, 
Requires no lacing when once adjusted, 


Manufactured of best material, in 6 widths, 
and half sizes, insures a perfect fit and full 
satisfaction. 

If your dealer does not have them or order them for 
you, write me, enclosing careful measurement of foot, 
giving size and width of shoe worn, with $4.00 for ma- 
chine-sewed, $5.00 for hand-sewed welt, $6.50 for all hand- 
sewed, and I will send you promptly by mail, registered, 





the best shoes you ever purchased, 


| H.T. MA ALL, Bro ckton, Mass., 


SH 
Patentee and Manufac Seer of 


| Men’s, Boys’ and Youth’s Fine Shoes, and best 


Lawn Tennis Shoes for Ladies and Gents. 





The “Ipswich Jersey.” 


SILK FINISH. 





| The price 


a: places this 
|$izes_ 


garment 
30 to 42. 


within the 
—_— ch of 
H a 
This BLACK pice 
. alae oth Strong and 
is positively 
fast and will | 
NOT crock. | 





Elastic, and so 
closely knit that 
white will not show 
through. The finish 
gives it the appear- 
ance of a SILK 
JERSEY. 

















Dyeing and Finishing Process controlled by 
the IPSWICH MILLS. New Styles, and a 
Perfect-fitting Garment. Above ticket on every 
Jersey. For sale by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


DRAWN-WORK 


is fully described and "ry in the Supplement 


Bentley's Catal of Novelties 


ART NEEDLEWORK. 


These illustrations are not stereotypes from old mag- 
azines, but full-size engravings from specimens of the 
different stitches wor ked e xpressly for this book, making 
a practical guide that every teacher of Art Needlework 
should have. 

This number also contains descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the latest novelty in decoration (originated by 
us), and called 


FILIGRET FLOWERS, 


with 400 other illustrations of Christmas Novelties, 
Stamping Patterns, &c. 





Supplement contains 32 large pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Our full Catalogue, 192 pages, 3000 illustrations, 25 cts. 
Or both together for 40 cents, 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 





12 _18 West 3 14th Street, NEW YORK. | 


_ EUREKA A SILK. © 





WASH 
“SM'TIS 





“| HAVE FOUND IT,” 


i Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the 
EUREKA KNITTING SILK, FILO FLOSS and 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, all of which are 


FAST COLORS. 


All Experts in Knitting, Art Embroidery, 
Etching, Outlining, &c., prefer the above gocds to 





any other, and always insist on having EUREKA SILK. | 












FINEST 
CALF 


of imitations, which acknowledge 
by attempting to build upon the reputation of the orig- 


their own inferiority 


inal. You cannot be sure of getting the 

article unless you are careful to examine 

our stamp appears plainly on the soles, 
These Shoes for gentlemen are made of finest Tannery 


genuine 
und see that 


Calf Skin, stitched with large Silk Machine Twist, and 
are unequalled in Durability, Comfort and Ap- 


pearance, They ave made in various widths to fit any 
foot. They are made with cither broad or narrow toes. 
Made in styles shownineuts. The merits of these Shoes 
have caused such an cnormous inerease in the demand 
for them that we can now furnish proof that our cele- 
brated factory produces a larger quantity of Shoes of 
this grade than any other factory in the world, Our fac- 
tory is run, first and above all, in the interests of eon- 
sumers; by giving their claims our first attention, we 
best further the interests of the retail trade, and by so 
doing best advance our own, ‘ 

We particularly request those who have been paying 
five or six dollars for their Shoes to at least try ona 
pair of these before buying a new pair. The quality of 
these Shoes has won for them so high a place in public 
estimation that they stand to-day absolutely with- 
out a rival, 

Ask your retailer for the JAMES MEANS 
SHOES, Probably he has them instock. If he has not, 
let him write to us for dealer's prices. We always carry 
a large stock, and can fill all orders the same day they 
are received. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 


AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means’ $3Shoe 


ss Unequalled 
DURABILITY. 


$3 





CAUTION | We have been in- 
= formed , that some 
Shoe retailers, when they are asked for the 


JAMES MEANS’ $3 SHOK, reply that they 
“haven’t it,” but that they “have a better Shoe 
for the same price.” You are probably aware 
that retailers always prefer to sell whatever they 
happen to have in stock, and the only way for 
you to get what you want, is to insist upon having 
it, and send to us if you cannot get it. Wherever 
you live, these Shoes are within your reach. 

We sell to retailers on short credit only: there- 
fore some dealers will urge vou to take inferior 
goods which they buy on long credit. If you can- 
not persuade your retailer to carry an assortment 
of sizes of these goods, then go to another retailer 
or storekeeper, and you will probably find them. 
If not, then send tous. Weare not in the retail 
business, and do not care to sell single pairs, but 
we intend to place our goods within the reach of 
all. We prefer to have you buy of your retailer, 
but if you cannot, we will send you the 


Shoes by mail to any part of the Unite1 
States. 


None Genuine Unless Stamped on Sole 
AS FOLLOWS: 


James Means’ $3 Shoe 





DIRECTIONS FOR ORDERING BY MAIL, 

Take a good-sized sheet of paper (brown wrapping 
paper will answer), and a tape line or string; draw the 
measure around the foot while the stocking is on; draw 
it closely enough to touch in every part without pinch- 
ing. Measure where you see the linesin cut. When you 
have measured, write the measurements on your paper; 
then turn the sheet over and place it on the floor; place 
your foot upon it, bearing about half your weight, and 
then with a pencil held upright, mark the shape of your 
foot on the paper. Press the pencil firmly against your 
foot all round. (See figure A.) Then take the best- 
| fitting shoe you have, and mark the shape of that on the 
paper in the same way, keeping the point of the pencil 
close to edge and heel all the way around, State on 
your order whether you want Button, Congress, or Lace 
Shoes. The postage on shoes is 48 cents for each pair, 
The Shoes will be sent on the same day your order is re- 
ceived, Enclose with your order $3.48, and direct the 
envelope plainly, as follows: 


JAMES MEANS & CO., 


41 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 








Please mention this paper. Send 
money by post-office order or reg- 
istered letter. Be sure to give us 
your name and address, and above 
all be strictly accurate in all de- 
tails. If you want Shoes sent by 
express at your expense, then 
send us only three dollars. 











_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





DEC. 17, 1885. 

















For the Companion. 


UNCLE REMUS’S “HA’NT.” 
By Joel Chandler Harris. 


I never saw a plantation negro, old or young, who 
would admit that he had never seen a “ha’nt” or 
“sperrit.”” negroes have claimed to be in the 
habit of conversing with the “ha’nts” they met, but 


Some 


the great majority are anxious to have it under- 
stood that the sight demoralized them. With the 


plantation negroes the myth of the Wehr-wolf takes 
the shape of a little black dog, generally headless 
and harmless, except that its appearance is usually 
regarded as the precursor of some misfortune. 

“I ’uz gwine long,” said Uncle Remus, on one ocea- 
sion, “en atter while it seem like I kin year sump’n 
n’er trottin’ ‘long behime me. But I des keep on, en 
den it seem like de trottin’ gwine on right by de side 
erme. I keep on, I did, en den it seem like de trot- 
tin’ gittin’ ahead er me, 
wuz de little 
gwine ‘long wid me. 


en den Tlook down, en dar 
black dog tippin’ iike 
He aint had no head, yit look 


‘long same he 





like he tongue hangin’ out; he aint got no head, yit 
look like he eyes a-shinin’; he aint got no head, yit 


look like he years a-floppin’. I glance at ‘im, I did, 
en I say ter myself,— 
“*T lay I got you now!’ en wid dat, I foteh ’im a | 


wipe wid iy walkin’-cane, en—gentermens! 

“Pm a-tellin dat ar walkin’ 
cane went spang through ’m bidout tetchin’, en part 
un ‘im flew 


sorter 


you de nat’al trafe 


one Way, en part 
wobble 


flew de yuther, en dey 


about, dey did, en bimeby dey come 





terge’er, en den, w'en dey do dat, dey lipt up in de 
zlements, en make der disappearance.” 

the negroes tell of their 
relations with disembodied spirits without recalling 
to mind Shake “affable rhe 


It is impossible to hear 


speare’s ghost.’” ghosts 


the negroes see are all affable and familiar, When a 
little child is heard talking to itself at play, the ne- | 


groes insist that it is conversing with spirits. 


When grown persons are heard talking to them. 
selves, they are told that they owe Satan a day’s 


work. 

If the sun shines while it is raining, it is a sign that | 
Satan is whipping his wife. } 

It is a bad sign for a cat to get in a cradle. 

It is bad luck for a deformed cat to be born on the 
place unless it is drowned at once. 

When a dog dreams before the fire, it is a sign that 
house. The way to 
keep the witch out is to throw a little salt in the fire. 

A horse-shoe nail stuck ina crack will keep witches 
out. 

If sparks fly out from the fireplace, it is a sign that 
your enemies are conspiring against you, 

If a chunk of fire rolls out on the hearth, strangers 
are coming. 

If a twig or bush gets caught in a woman’s dress, 
and is dragged atter her, it is a sign that she has a 
sweetheart. 

lo extend this list would take us from the realms of 
folk-lore into the region of 


a witch is trying to get in the 





There is searce- 
ly an incident or an accident that is not aecepted by 
the negroes asa kind, and 
old-time 


nonsense, 


sign or an omen of some 
when I say negroes, I mean, of course, the 
plantation negroes. 
rhose closest to the negro seemed to think that he 
Was a mere ignorant, grown-up child. They failed to 
give him credit for any sort of shrewdness, or for any 
of the wisdom that is necessarily a part of all human | 
rhe great majority 
ceived themselves with the idea that the negroes had | 
no conception of freedom and no desire to be free; | 
they deceived themselves with the belief that the ne. 
groes had no idea of their and opportunity | 
the great of the white men of we 
South were in the It is a matter of history 
that, at one period during the war, the white women 
and children, und their treasures, were 
| 
| 
appear 


experience, of the whites de- 


power 
when majority 


army. 


their homes 
practically left in charge of the negroes. 
faithfulness at that period and under 
stances has no parallel 

But it ought to be said here that the plantation ne- 
“Hypocrite” would be 
too strong a word to apply to him; for there was 


rhe negroes’ 


those circum- 


gro was a great dissembler. 


nothing malicious in his dissembling. His fear of 
ghosts and “ha’nts” was for the most part a pre 


tence, but it was a pretence insisted on with such 
accompaniments as to give it the 
a vivid reality. 

But the truth is, there were few negroes who were 
really 
ing hither 


dramatic 
anee of 


| 
afraid of ghosts. 


They were coming and go- 
and yonder all night long, through dismal 
stretches of swamp and dreary miles of forests, and 
“ha'’nts” I 
groes to declare most solemnly that under no consid- 
eration would they venture near a grave after dark, 
and yet the same negroes would pass unconcernedly 


no fear of stayed them. have known ne- 


through the loneliest graveyard a few hours after- 
wards. I ounce knew a negro cook who would go 


three miles on the darkest night to visit acquaintances 
on a neighboring plantation, and yet, under no con- 
xo from the kitchen to her own 
a lighted torch, though the distance 
Was not more than three hundred yards. Poor Aunt 
Maria! She was a good cook, 
and that is more than can be said of a great many 
other people of my acquaintance. 

rhe purpose of this dissembling on the part of the 
negroes, if it had any purpose—which is to be doubted 


sideration, would she 


eabin without 


Peace to her ashes! 


—was probably to convince the whites that they were 
too childish and timid to venture far from home. 


- -_—+er- 


Ata negro wedding when the minister read the 


words “love, honor and obey,” the groom interrupted | 
him and said, “Read that agin, sah; read it wunce 
mo’, so de lady kin ketch the full solemnity of de 


Ise been married befo’. 


meanin’. 








Van Stan’s Stratena will mend anything. Stronger 
than glue. Druggists all recommend it. Try it. (Ade. 
cnemeneenetioren 

Mrs. Parloa, the lecturer on Cookery, says that | 
housekeepers should insist upon obtaining BURNETT’S 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, as the strongest and most 
healthful. (Adv. 


F = 


COMMENCE 


with one of the 
“STANDARD” DIARIES 
ave a 
R. 








in your SPY’ and you w 
PY NE ty 
STANDARD DIARIES FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. | 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
The Lamson Pen and Hand Support. 
Enables every one to hold the pen cor- 
rectly. Adopted by the School / 
Board and successfully 
e 









ORE IGN Stamps. Agents wanted t to sell approval 


used in the 


sheets on com. 25 per ct. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. re Schools, , Sing! Suanere, Y, 
Recipes for 100 kinds of ink! Send 13 2-ct. x DC $y, mail supports, $1.5 
I N KS stamps toST ANDARD INK Co.,Buffalo,N.Y. JENKI NS co.,! 156 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 








Prices reduced « one-hal f. Eight newstyles, 


AD LANDS FOSSILS, Minerals, Indian Trinkets. Send for list. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. | 


5 pp. Lists. L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, D. ' 


GLOBE 





30 Im ported Embossed Se rap Pictures, by Semi-Frame, 7.00 8.00 
mail. only l0e, National Card Co., Camden,N “ Inclined Axis, * “ “ 15.00 7,00 
brass, “ _ 13.00“ 6.00 

WV ANTED-—Age nts for our fast-selling Household 6 in. Semi-Frame anual, “ ee 5.00 * 3.00 

' Specialties. Schofield M’f’g Co.. Rochester, N.Y. Y. 6 in. Inclined Axis, brass, “ “ 4.00 2:95 








IN COLORS. _ 
SAMPLES FREE. Address 
J. W. Stoakes, Milan, OQ, 
Ov E R the the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words ‘and 
music, lec, 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 














for the ‘AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE AND MART. The only paper in 
| America devoted to bargains in everything—Curiosities, 


5 Caetetuns and New Year Cards, lide, . 
L. HATHAWAY, 35) Washington St., Boston, Mass. — For Sale by all Stationers. 
“Canaries; bell notes. Extra fine ESTERBROOK PEN 0., 26 John S&t., N. Y. 
Bi | rds «©: Capa fancy SunAs. > getolten's s ‘Bird cheeeuh to em intn oF 
too « ree Price-List. All 
birds cheap. G, H. Holden, Pt ih Ave.near 24th St., N ¥: BOYS AND GIRL Exchange, senc 


GENTS COIN MONEY who sell Dr. CHASE’s 
Family Physician and Receipt Book. New edition. 
Price, $2. Address A. W. HAMILTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 








| Useful, Scientific, and Sporting Articles, &c. Lae 
ae tion $1 per year. Advertisements of not over thirty 
ELECRAPH Learn here and earn words, free. 17 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
good pay. Situations te 


furnished. Write Valentine Bros., Janesville, Wis. 
} CANADIAN PORCUPINE, It is only in 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. | 
Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 





few States that this Porcupine is now found, The plump and rosy; also rules for using 
quills are quite » aig y .. nes every one. I will dumbbells, to develop every muscle 
send | doz. by mail for 5) for 25 cents, Send | of the arms and body,—all for 5 50 ets, 





J. A. P OWEL L. Ww aukegan, ill. 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


dations, low rates. For particulars, address WARN E R 
BROs. & CROSBY, 126 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
{Circulars se nt | 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS! tree.’ irovat 


sheets sent to re sponsible partie s. Agents wanted, Illus- 
trated Deseriptive Price Catalogue as U.S. and Foreign | 


St: ay Iss> (1H) engravin,s), 4 ce¢ | 3c. a number. 


stamps. Prof. Dowd, Home School for Phy- 


sical Culture,l6 E. Mth St., New York. 
“ The r AM Practical Art| Magazine” is 


| THE ART AM ATEUR. ing Designs, Instructions, 


| Criticisms, Al Illustrations. Home Decoration and 
| Furnis hing (Expert advice free). Painting, Drawing, 
Carving, Modelling, Engraving, Brass Hammering, and 
Ecclesiastical and other Art Needlework. Numerous 
Colored Studies by distinguished painters. ®4a year 





run monthly, —_ | 
fortable accom 


| 











~ pecimen, with large colored study, 25c. 
HENRY COLLIN & CO., # Nassau St., New York. Mention paper. Bowraaun MARKS, 23 Union Sq. N.Y. 
Po —FOR ONLY — _ 
Poultry Culture and 


NATIONAL POULTRY MONITOR 


both for only #1.65. Sample copies free. Address 
NATIONAL POU LTRY MONITOR, Springfield, 0. 








REOPTICONS es. Vie 
trating s re ry subject for Pablic E xhibitions, ete. 
ofitable business for a man with a small capi- 


llus- 
































| tat © ales L anterns af Home Amusement, 136-page 
UJ | | Catalogue free. L ». Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 
Send six cents for Samp.e Copy of the shovel sine! ud —oo 
ing one picee of Mus A. CORTADA & . |: 
6 bast 14th Street, N ~ York. 
STAMPS | MW fine ig 4, Porto ‘Rico, ete., l6c.3 3 = Iba 
different, ie: 6 Argentine, We. 6 C Mit, 7 681i ¥— AND NOT 
Wee: poe, lWe.; 10 India, 100.3 9 Jz WEAR OUT 
mutica, e.s 3 Mons “3 10 Porto Rieo, Le.; 15 Spain, | : . . 
We.; 9 Treneury, Yoe.3 LL War, 3e.; Album, 28e. Sample by mail, 25 = Circulars free, 
F. i Vine ENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
— J. S. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, N. Y¥. 
Y OUNG MEN YOUCAN DYE AN tHxs 
RN STEAM ENGINEERING, ANY COLOR 
onteamne ne r month. end your name and 10 cts, With Diamond Dyes, for 10 ets. They never 
in i stamps to FK » Engineer, Bridgepori, Conn, | fail. 32 fast colors. They also make inks, color photo's. 
—|\ete, Send for colored samples, and Dye book, Gold, 





Silve r, Copper and Bronze Paints for any use—only 10 
cts. a package. Druzzgists sell or we send post-paid. 
WELLS & RIC HARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


THM Cc AL never 2 to give tm- 


German 

mediate relief in the worst cases, insures comfort- 
able sleep; effects cures where ‘all others fail, A 
trial convinces the most skeptical. Price 50c, and 
$1.00, of Druggists or by mail. Sample FREE for 
stamp. Dr. R. SCHIFFMAN, St. Paul, Minn, 


;" to bed to-night until you 
written to M Ri i 
Publisher, 21, 
Chambers St., 

on his New Book, 
Elegantly Illustrated, 


for te rms 


N.Y. 
“Economical Housekee ping.” 
Old agents particularly wanted, 









ART VERIFIER sketches from Nature or ob- 
ject, enlarges or reduces drawings, designs, 
&ec., and sketches same directly on canvas, paper, 
placque s, &e., for painting, Printed instructions only 
required, Circulars free to Amateurs, Artists & Teachers, 
EUGENE PEARL, 24 Union Sq., New York, 


STAMPS #0)..." 


etes, many rare, 27¢.; 100 var., 1l0e.; 


A 12- in. Full Frame, nickel, rec duced from $25.00 to $15.00 | 


£ 
32 to50 large pages. Work- | 





| {fyouare interested in FARMING or GARDENING 
| send AT ONCE for our 1886 CATALOGUE of 
the “Planet Jr.”’ and ‘‘Fire Fly” 


Seed Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes and Cultivators. 
They are all light, strong, easy running, practical all 
day tools. Catalogue Free. 


|S. L. ALLEN & CO., M’f'rs, 





Any of these Cata- 
logues will be sent 
free upon = 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
tion: 88- pa 
Illustrated 


Gratis ae 


Books on Building and Decoration. 75-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of Drawing Instruments, 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


SUNSHINE AND FRESH AIR, 


O STAIRS, NO DRAUGHTS, 


sabia Department of 
Chauncy-Hall School, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


CARMORE’S ARTIFICIAL EAR DRUMS 
As Invented and worn by him perfectly restor- 
ing the hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years, he hears 
with them even whispers, distinetly. Are not observ- 
able, and remain in position without aid. Descriptive 
Circular free. JOHN GARMORE, Cincinnati, O. 


yee a 














AND NERVES. 
CURE SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, HEADACHE, AND 
SLEEPLESSNESS. 
A benefit to ELOCUTIONIS S, PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS AND SINGERS. 
They strengthen the Vocal Cords and 
prevent Hoarseness. Send for Pamphlet 


% Price 50c, a Box at Druggists or by Mail. 
| ALLEN COCAINE MFG. CO., 1254 B’way, N. Y. 


HELIOTROPE 


PERFUME in powder form lasts forever. Can 
be made into sachet bags by packing between 
layers of corded cotton or cloth. 

Furniture and upholstery lose all disagreeable 
odors by its use. Sample mailed upon receipt of 
25 cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


qe ART MAGAZINES ¢ 50 cts, 


i Re Wy ANGE: 
a 
Aa “§ $2.50, monthly, over 4o designs an issue 
t 


ttee hese three gots rs for xtraordinarily low price 
(% sg ) SAMPLE COPIES of the three for soc. ; 
or any one, 20c. Full particulars m catalogue for 2 In this 
oar ‘of art journals cuter ribers get. by actual count, over 
00 drawings, working patterns. designs for painting, em- 
pA. thy &c., art motives, colored studies and Forbes photo- 
gravures; over 1200re ading x columns, answers to questions. 
practical suggestions, criticism, ae information an 
news. (Mention this advertisemen Turnure & Gilliss 


_ Brothers. Pub's: ART AGE, 75 FULTON ST., NW TORK. 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 

Not a barrel of 
200 pounds, but a 
wood barrel filled 
with choice can- 
dies, the most art- 
istic, pe a pop- 
ular, and fastest 
se lling artic le ever 
offered 












sy pan d 3 3 colored fp plates a year. 



















eo 


Sample 


barrel. by mail, postpaid, 10 cts. “One dozen, postpaid, 


sets. Three dozen by express, $1. Write for agents, 
prices at once and take advant: tage of the holiday trade. 
Address LN. F SVT, 71 Varic k St., N. ¥. 











500 mixed Foreign, lée.3 
3 ie. 3 9 Egypt, 
= ;3lee- 

arge illus. “Cata., 

Ave., Chicago, IL. 


1 
4c. Edwards, Peeke & Co, 
Thorough and practical In- 


HOM STUD struction given by Mail in 


15 Australian, We ch : Ce vlna 
loe.: 6 Japan, oe. 9 Mexico, He 
land, l0e.; 3 Mo 2Ma 







DR. PEIRO’S 
OXYGEN “ves. 


For the relief and cure of Con- 
sumption, Rronehitie, Asthma, 
ay Fever, Ca Nervous 








Bookkeeping, Business Forms,Penman- 





ee eet cee iene Prostration. ete Bend'stamp for 
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For the Companion. 
JACK O’ LANTERN. 


My bountiful field no more displays 
The warrior’s plumes that decked the maize; 
But the native spirit lingers still; 

And now, instead, 
All in the smoky autumnal days, 
Like an Indian village over the hill, 

The tapering stacks are spread. 
Ruddy and round through the heat and haze 
The pumpkins bask in the level blaze; 
Loosely hung on the brittle stem 

They ripen here. 
Mated still with the silken maize, 
As the swarthy farmers — them 

Ere the white man’s foot drew near! 
There’s something astir in the rustling maize— 
A look confesses, a laugh betrays 
What — peers: at the cottage pane, 

e,a-grin 

Close on the sill it sop and stays, 
And the treble voices ring amain, 

As the candle winks within. 


When the hunter’s moon, with frosty rays, 
Rises over the dusky maize 
And the yellow globe that lights the sky, 
2o0ks down on man; 

Then the children gather and gaze! 
Never was lantern hung so high, 

Since the harvest-times began! 

Dona READ GOODALE, 
—— ~er 


For the Companion. 


THE MISTLETOE. 
By Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Of late years we have seen in the flower-shops at 
Christmas time branches of a singular plant, with 
twisted stems, having at their tips a pair of long, 
narrow leaves, and in the forks of their stems, be- 
tween the leaves, a waxen, almost transparent, berry, 
neither quite white, nor yet tinted enough to be 
called green, This is the mistletoe. It used to be 
brought over by friendly foreign steamers, but is now 
found in Virginia and in most of the Southern States, 
and is largely used for holiday decoration. 

One might well marvel how so insignificant a plant 
has acquired such consideration. It is exactly be- 
cause of its insignificance, for when Frigga, the 
mother of Balder, one of the Scandinavian gods, cor- 
responding to the Greek Apollo, as the story goes, 
wished to make her son invulnerable, she received the 
promise that they would not harm him from all the 
objects in the world, except the mistletoe, which had 
seemed to her so trifling a thing, growing on anoth- 
er tree’s bark, without roots or earth of its own, that 
she neglected to ask it. Loki, the god of hate and 
treachery, observed that she had omitted to ask the 
mistletoe, and straightway made the point of an 
arrow from its wood, which, when the gods were all 
testing Balder’s invulnerability, he induced the blind 
god Hoder to throw at Balder, and of course it slew 
him. Itisin this way connected with Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Why it should have become a religious emblem 
with the Druids cannot be told, except for its sup- 
posed medicinal powers, and from the mystical qual- 
ity in it, possessed by all parasites. Until very lately 
it was used in the treatment of epileptic disease; and 
meanwhile all the plants that the Druids regarded 
as medicinal were gathered with solemn services, 
such as the vervain, or as the marshwort, which had 
to be plucked with the left hand, fasting, and without 
looking at it; or the hedge hyssop, before gathering 
which, barefooted and knifeless, one must make ablu- 
tions and offerings of bread and wine. The gathering 
of the mistletoe was, however, the grandest ceremo- 
nial of them all, coming at the time of the celebration 
of the winter solstice, when the sun returns to us, 
and gathered only when growing on the oak, which 
was sacred to the Druids’ chief deity, himself a rep- 
resentative of the sun. 

With great pomp and jubilation the priests went 
into the forest, followed by the people, and the white- 
robed chief priest, ascending into the oak, cut off the 
berried tuft with a golden sickle, and dropped it into 
a white cloak, held up to receive it by two other 
white-robed priests. Two white heifers were then 
sacrificed at the foot of the tree, and sooth to say, 
often a fair youth or maiden. Then the tuft, some- 
times two feet in diameter, was minutely divided 
among the people, who hung it up over their doors as 
a charm to ward off evil powers, and as a shelter for 
any of the sylvan sprites who could find no other 
branch or tree in the wintry weather. 

Thus, when we see the waxen berries and twisted 
stems on the market stalls, or hanging from the par- 
lor chandeliers, where a kiss is the only sacrifice re- 
quired, we see a direct descendant of the strange and 
dark ceremonies of old, all of which that is left to us 
is this mistletoe and the wonderful cromlechs and 
stone circles, of which Stonehenge is the greatest 
example. 

The American mistletoe is not the genuine English 
article, although it strongly resembles it. The bota- 
nists have given it a new name, phoradendron, which 
signifies ‘a thief of a tree.’ It is, however, a true 
parasite. 

The mistletoe is now so seldom found growing on 
the oak that when it is found there, it is a great curi- 
osity. It frequents apple-trees chiefly, and is propa- 
gated by birds wiping their bills on the boughs, and 
thus leaving some of the viscid pulp and seed, and if 
the bark happens to be cracked, there it takes root. 
Gardeners now propagate it in the same manner. No 
effort will make it grow in the earth, nor does it like 
to grow out of certain latitudes. The nursery gar- 
deners, however, overcome that dislike by inserting 
the berry under the bark of young apple stock, and 
then selling the stock, upon which the mistletoe finds 
itself doubly “sold,” and accepts the situation. 
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CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties of 
Oiive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and sath, and 
superior to all ofher Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe Soap for the NURSERY 
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for Sample Cake to the Importer and Sole Agent, 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York, 
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CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and removes the cause, 

Curicura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
Ulcers, and restores the Hair, 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
vensable in treating Skin Dives ases, Baby Humors, Skin 





slemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 2%5c.; 
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AND CHEMICAL Co, 
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“A positive revolution in the treatment of 
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voirs of evaporating liquid, the 
fumes or vapor of which is in- 
haled all night long, whilst 
sleeping as usual, and without 
any discomfort. It is used 
only at night, and is perfectly 
safe to the most delicate. 
There is no stomach-dosing, 

son using the Pillow-Inhalers) douching or snuffing ; but just 
as a smoky lamp will leave a deposit ona whitened wall, 
so the Prttow-INHALER, for say eight hours at a time, 
spreads a powerful healing balm or salve on the inflamed 
inner coating of the diseased air-surfaces, from the nostrils 
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CONSUMPTION. 
pipes or tubes. The medicine 
is bre atied i in, not swallowed, and goes right to the dis- 
eased parts. The testimony to its results is beyond all 


to the bottom of the lungs, and 
CATARRH. 
hours constant action, on the 
same principle, but intensified 
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. HEDDEN, 38 West 49th St., New York. 

Mrs. M.I. Cuavwiox, ‘Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: “I 
had Catarrh for years, and was going into © onsumption. The Prttow- 
InwaLer has wrought such a cure for me that J feel 1 cannot do 
too much to spread the knowledge of it to others.’ 

H. E. Atpricn, M. D., 1519 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, says: 
“T have used the PiLLow- INHALER in my practice, and I find it to 
be one of the best things for diseases of the respiratory passages. 

During the six years of its existence the PiLtow- 
INHALER has wrought cures of Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, and Consumption, that have been more like 
miracles than the usual treatment of disease. Experience 
has proven that if the simple directions are followed it 
will heal hopeless cases, no matter what ordinary methods 
and remedies have been tried in vain. Send for £ \xplana- 
tory Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1520 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Rene wals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot find your name on our books unless 
your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 








ts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and thelr papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
RY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass. 











For the Companion. 


THE DRUNKARD’S NOS +. 


One of the most beautiful features of the face is a 
shapely, fine-cut nose. If this is deformed, the whole 
face is injured, however perfect otherwise. But a 
bad nose is the portion of every habitual tippler. It 
takes on a hated red (more intense as the years go 
on), becomes coarse with pimples, or swells out with 
disgusting and livid protuberances —‘“toddy blos- 
soms,”’ in the apt and picturesque language of the 
common people. The tippler may try ever so hard to 
conceal his habits, but his nose is an emblazoned sig- 
nal, proclaiming the fact to every new comer. 

The explanation is this: The alcohol increases the 
action of the heart and arteries about one-tifth, thus 
driving the blood to the surface faster than the veins 
can bring it back. Hence the countless capillaries, 
whose minuteness makes them normally invisible, 
are distended with impure blood, are kept in a state 
of permanent congestion, and give rise to pimples 
and blotches. 

But the nose is not alone in its dishonor and suffer- 
ing. Every organ of the body is in a similar condi- 
tion. The head therefore aches; the sleep is dis- 
turbed; the appetite is poor; the liver is disordered; 
the tongue is coated; the throat is dry; the heart has 
spells of palpitation; the back and limbs suffer fre- 
quent pains; and the lungs become inflamed from the 
slightest exposure. This is not a mere deformity, 
nor simply a prominent sign of a degrading habit; it 
is a note of warning to its possessor that his whole 
system is diseased, and is getting ready for the 
drunkard’s grave. 

Says the Medical Reporter, “It is a medical fact 
that as the influence of alcohol reddens the dram- 
drinker’s nose, and changes its appearance, so it red- 
dens and changes the appearance of every organ of 
the body; and as the nose thus affected is not in a 
natural of healthy condition, 30 every organ of his 
body is changed from a natural and healthy condition 
to an unnatural and diseased condition; and as the 
skin of the nose takes on unhealthy action, so the 
substance and covering of the internal organs take 
on diseased action, which results in the full develop- 
ment of incurable diseases, such as insanity, diseases 
of the heart, Bright’s disease of the kidneys, hob- 
nail liver, and slow inflammation of the stomach, All 
these diseases exist at the same time in the dram- 
drinker, but the organ most diseased is apt to take 
the lead in the process of morbid action.” 


—__>o-— — 
A ROCKY MOUNTAIN CHRISTMAS. 


It is surprising to know of the possibilities of en- 
joyment there are on the dreary and desolate heights 
of the Rocky Mountains, The sturdy mountaineers 
are ever ready for a bit of fun, and are sure to make 
the most of their limited resources in this direction. 
“T happened to be in the very heart of the Rocky 
Mountains during the holiday season of 1881,” writes 
acorrespondent. ‘The little cabin in which I stayed 
was the only one I could see in the narrow, gloomy 
gulch, with great mountain walls rising high on either 
side. 


“It was late in the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas when I arrived at the cabin, and immedi- 
ately after supper my host said,— 

“**Me an’ the gals an’ the ole ooman is goin’ to 
some party doin’s to-night, up to Bill Dixon's. Meb- 
be vou'd like to jine us.” 

«Well, L—I—hardly know’ 

“*Oh, von'd better,’ interrupted the ‘ole ooman.’ 
*It’s goin’ to be a reg'lar tearin’ down time.’ 

“I wanted to go, but could not help saying,— 

**But | haven't been invited.’ 

‘Invited!’ sneered the old man, contemptuously. 
‘All the invite vou need is to go an’ bang on the door 
an’ walk in. I'll interdooce vou ‘round. IT reckon 
it'll be the biggest doin’s ever hild in this gulch.’ 

“The ‘gals’ consisted of two girls about sixteen and 
eighteen years old. I am sorry that lack of space 
forbids «a detailed description of their costumes. I 
did not suppose that the entire gulch contained such 
a quantity of artificial flowers, odds and ends of rib- 
bon, jewelry and calico flounces as those two ‘gals’ 
wore, 

“We walked three miles to Dixon's. His house 
consisted of a long, low cabin of hewn logs, divided 
into two rooms. There was the ‘sound of revelry’ 
inside, undoubted, distinct revelry. 

“Mis’ Dixon herself greeted us with a shout. 

“*Here’s Bob Dyer an’ his folks! Feerd you 


wa’n’t comin’. Come in, Mis’ Dyer! How de do, 
Mary Jane an’ Cindy? Come right in, stranger !’ 

*“*He didn’t wanter come ’cause he wa’n’t invited,’ 
proclaimed Mr. Dyer, pointing one finger towards 
me. 

“«*He didn’t !’ ejaculated Mr. Dixon. 
the hull gulch is invited to these doin’s! It’s Christ- 
mas, you know. Slap off your overcoat an’ jine 
right in in a right-hand-of-fellership sort of a time!’ 

“Iam not a dancing man, but I suddenly found 
myself seized by and whirling and bobbing around 
with a buxom young lady whom I had never seen 
before, and to whom I had not been introduced. 

«We're perfectly informal, or whatever you call 
it, here,’ said a stout young lady, seating herself by 
my side, with half of a pie in her hands and offering 
me a part of it. 

“Some people came twelve miles to these ‘doin’s.’ 

“Strong -limbed, swarthy-cheeked young fellows 
came over the mountain-tops on snow-shoes; clumsy 
sleds came gliding along over the gulch roads; songs 
and laughter rang out on the long dark cafions as the 
tired but merry revellers went home in the early 
Christmas morning. 

**Dixon’s crowded cabin was not emptied until broad 
daylight. The ‘doin’s’ lasted until then, and all the 
snow-covered mountain-tops were aglow with sun- 
shine as we walked over the winding trail to Bob 
Dyer’s cabin.” 


‘Why, man, 


_ einai 
A LOST CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


The Barker family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
ker and a grown son. They were all possessed of 
good appetites and a fondness for the flesh-pots. The 
family being small and times hard, Mr. Barker did 
not buy a turkey for their Christmas dinner, but in 
its stead brought home a nice, plump chicken, just 
right for roasting. Some household economies had 
to be practised before the Barkers could afford evena 
chicken, and they viewed their purchase with great 
satisfaction and pleased anticipation. 


Just as Mrs. Barker was laying the cloth for din- 
ner, there came a rap at the door, and a round-faced, 
robust-looking young Scotchman, a new acquaintance 
of Ben’s, came in, and of course he was invited to 
stay for dinner, as the Barkers were the most hospi- 
table of people. 

The chicken came on the table so brown and deli- 
cious that Ben could not help smacking his lips, and 
Mr. Barker was in the happiest mood. 

Instead of himself filling and passing the plates of 
his family and guest, it was Mr. Barker’s custom to 
“pass things,’”’ with a “thelp-yourself” invitation. He 
carved the chicken to the bone in the neatest man- 
ner, and putting all the meat on a separate plate, 
passed it to the guest. 

To the amazement and consternation of the fami- 
ly, Scotch Joe passed back his empty plate, with a 
polite ‘Thank you,” and immediately began opera- 
tions on the entire chicken. 

A half-tearful, distressed look came into young 
Ben’s face. 

Mr. Barker glanced sadly at the bare, white skele- 
ton of the chicken on the platter, and at the meat on 
Joe’s plate. 

Mrs. Barker remarked soberly that she would take 
some of the “stuffing,” if there was any left. 

Ben’s twenty-one years and prominent moustache 
did not keep him from saying,— 

“It don’t look as though we was going to get any, 

ap.”” 

“We aint,” said “pap,” as he slowly turned the 
skeleton over and over, only to discover that his work 
had been but too well done. 

And they didn’t get any; not a bite. Scotch Joe 
ate every fibre and shred of that chicken; and as 
Mrs. Barker tossed the bones into the swill-pail, she 
could not help saying,— 

“A two-legged pig has had the first chance at 
them.” 


> 
A “LOVE-PURSE,.” 


Persons with limited means and benevolent im- 
pulses, who must be just and would be generous, 
may learn from the following anecdote how they may 
join the two virtues in a vital union. Sarah Grimke 
and Angelina, her sister, were the daughters of a 
wealthy planter and judge of South Carolina. They 
both became famous for their opposition to slavery, 
and for their deeds of charity. Mrs. Birney, their 
biographer, tells how Sarah, though obliged to live 
economically, was enabled to gratify her generous 
impulses : 


Sarah’s economy, especially in trifles, was remarka- 
ble, almost as much so as the untiring, almost pain- 
tul industry of herself and Mrs. Weld. A penny was 
— knowingly wasted, a minute never willingly 
ost. 

Among other thrifty devices, she generally wrote 
to her friends on the backs of circulars, on blank 
pages of notes she received, on almost any clean scrap, 
in fact. Angelina often remonstrated with her, but 
to no avail. 

“It gives me a few more pennies for my love-purse, 
and my friends won't mind,” she would say. 

This “love-purse” was well named. Into it were 
cast all her small economies; a car-fare when she 
walked instead of riding; a few pennies saved by 
taking a simpler lunch than she had planned, when 
in New York on business; the ten cents difference in 
the quality of a cap, ribbon, or a handkerchief. 

‘All these savings were dropped into the love-purse, 
to be drawn out again to buy a new book for some 
friend too poor to get it herself; to subscribe to a 
paper for another; to purchase some little gift fora 
sick child, or a young girl trying to keep up a neat 
appearance. 

It was a pair of cuffs to one, mittens or slippers of 
her own knitting to another, a collar or a ribbon to a 
third. All through the letters written during the last 
twenty years of her life the references to such little 
gifts are innumerable, and show that her generosity 
was only equalled by her thoughtfulness, and only 
limited by her means. 

Nothing was spent unnecessarily, in the strictest 
sense of the word, on herself; not a dollar of her nar- 
row income laid by. All went for kindly or charita- 
ble objects, and was gladly given without a single sel- 
fish twinge. 


~~ 
PRACTICAL. 


Most people who have ever sketched natural ob- 
jects have also met with pitying remonstrance from 
the severely practical, because they chose to repre- 
sent the picturesque rather than the symmetrical. 
“What makes you draw a pictur’ o’ that tumble- 
down old shed?” says the farmer. ‘Come an’ draw 
my new two-story house an’ welcome!’ In regard 
to Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, an 
amusing story is told which illustrates the same stand- 
ard of judgment. 


An enthusiastic and erudite party of visitors had 
invaded a local public house, in search of “material 
for reverence.” To them was pointed out the oldest 
inhabitant, as “the man what knows more about 
Shakespeare’s house than any soul in Stratford.” 
Interrogated and duly propitiated, the venerable sage 
thus gave utterance,— 

“Think I do know more about that house than any 
o’ you writing gents! Why, sir, it was me was the 
man the committee pitched on to repair it, years 
ago: an’ von should ha’ seen what a toombled-dune 


" 


old barn it was afore I tooched it! 





The erudite ones made a rapid exit. 


| over-fatiguing the voice. These symptoms (which, if 


Throat Diseases commence with a Cold, Cough, or | CLUB 
SKATES. 


Made by the Starr Manuiacturing Co., whichare known 
in every skating country of the world as the FIRST be- 
fore all other Skates for high quality of blade, and 
for ease in putting on the foot and firmness when fast- 
ened, NSLOW’S POPULAR S TES. 
LADIES’ SKATES A SPECIALTY. 

We have from the best makers over 1200 different 


kinds of POCKET KNIVES, 


Sportsmen's, Hunters’. Coachmen’s and Gardeners’ 
Knives. Pocket Knives containing Scissors and various 
implements. Silver Fruit Knives. Razors, Scissors, 
and all kinds of Cutlery. Importers, Manufactur- 
ers’ Agents, and Dealers in American and Foreign 
Cutlery, Fishing Tackle. 
Orders by mail receive prompt attention, 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 
[Successors to Bradford & Anthony.) 


neglected, often result in a chronic trouble of the Throat) | 
are allayed by the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” | 
A simple and effective remedy containing nothing inju- 
rious. Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. (Adv. 











A HOLIDAY PRESENT. 
A valuable adjunct to the toilet of lady or gentleman, 


The Atwood Cologne 


will be found acceptable all the year round. Delicate 
bouquet, delightful fragrance, lasting odor. 
These er combined in a pleasing perfume for the 
handkerchief and an invigorating, refreshing article for 
toilet use. Half-pint, pint and quart bottles, with ele- 
gant illuminated labels, an original design, complete a - u r 
package which is ornamental as well as useful, ranging 374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

n price, 1.25, 82 and $3.50 per bottie. Sold by ‘ 


H. W. ATWOOD, 846 Broadway, N. Y., MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


and Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

















Standard Thermometer. 


PRICES: 


Brass or Bronze, 
Binch, . . 83.00. 
So" . « « £68 


Brass Scroll Plaque, 


LEGIBLE AND ACCURATE. 
Admirably adapted for 





GRISWOLD’S PATENT. 
ses one, two or three for hours; commended by 
and mothers; develops chest and limbs: is 
able and handsome; cannot be upset; a lasting 


PRESENTS. 
ent on receipt CKER $8, or C.O. 1 


For Sale by the trade, and at all 
“HARTFORD ROCKER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALE WAREHOUSES, I, Conn. 
ERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 12 


9% 


Gold & Silver Plated Ware. 


Cake Baskets, Casters, 
Butter Dishes, Tea Sets, 


&c., &c. FOR NICKEL SILVER 


And for sectional plating, or plating the heavicst on 
parts most exposed to wear, 


“1847 Rogers Bros. XII.” 


















EEL 





TRADE MARK 





FOR WHITE METAL 
TRADE MARKS FOR FORKS, SPOONS, ETC. 


“1847 Rogers Bros. A r.”’ 





xu 
The above cuts show the points [XII] where an extra quantity of silver, three times the usual thickness, is deposited 
y the patent process. The appearance when finished is the same as Standard Plate. 


Spoons and Forks stamped ‘‘ { @47 Rogers Bros.”’ are always genuinc. 
Quality Guaranteed. ———— Beware of Imitations. 
These goods can be obtained of every first-class dealer in Sterling Silver and Plated Warc. 

New York. Chicago. 
San Francisco, London, England. 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Meriden, Conn. 


PARENTS HAVE NO RIGHT 


To risk poverty for their Families, ignorance and perhaps beggary or crime for Children, when 


THEY CAN ALWAYS PREVENT IT 


At trifling cost by taking out a Policy in 


THE TRAVELERS, OF HARTFORD. 


ISSUES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Of every Desirable Form, for Family Protection or Investment for Personal Benefit. The following 
are its leading forms: 

ORDINARY LIFE.—Best and cheapest protection for the family. 
80 trifling that the poorest laborer can save his family from want. 

LIMITED PAYMENT.— Concentrating payments into the working years of a man’s life, and 
leaving him free from all worry in his later years. These Policies can be converted into cash five 
years after all premiums have been paid. 

ENDOW MENT.—Policy payable to the insured himself after a term of years. 
investment equal this in profitableness and security, even without the insurance ! 

(<= All our policies contain liberal Non-forfeiture provisions. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES 


(Separately or combined with Life Policies) 
Indemnifying the Business or Professional Man or Farmer for his Profits, the Wage-Worker for his 
Wages, lost from Accidental Injury cither in Travel, Work or Amusement, with Principal Sum in 
case of Deathh NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Foreign travel and residence 
permitted free, and claims may be made through Consuls. 


Rates as low as will PERMANENTLY Secure FULL PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. 


Only $5.00 to $10.00 for all ordinary occupations, for each $1,000 with $5.00 weekly 
indemnity. Policies NOT FORFEITED by change of occupation, but paid PRO RATA. 


Resources.—ASSETS, $8,055,000; SURPLUS to Policy-holders, $2,089,000. 


Has Paid Accident Claimants over $8,000,000; Life Claimants over $3,000,000, and is 
now paying them $4,000 a Day. Over 125,000 Policy-Holders, or more than one-ninth of all 
insured, have been killed or injured, and received indemnity fom THE TRAVELERS. 


All claims Paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT, and IMMEDIATELY on receipt of satisfactory proofs. 


SALES Rooms, FACTORIES, 











The cost of this form is 


Few forms of 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
RODNEY DENNIS, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, JOHN E. MORRIS, 








President. 


Secretary. 


Asst. Secretary. 
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COMPANION. 





f= gel ine Best Reliance 


For anxious parents, 
| when the lives of their 

little ones are endan- 
| gered through exposure | 
to sudden changes of | 
temperature, is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


This remedy has an 
almost magical effect | 
in the treatment of 
Croup, Whooping | 


of the throat and lungs. |‘ 
It speedily relieves the 


4A| controls the desire to 
{| cough, and induces re- |< 
freshing sleep. 





ME 
wee? Relief. 


c 


While visiting in a neighboring city last! Ihave used Ayer'’s Cherry Pectoral for my- all dealers in Neckwear, 


winter, my little boy, three years old, was | self and family, and am certain it is the best 
taken so ill with croup that it seemed as if) remedy for Colds and Coughs ever prepared. 
he — strangle. One of the family sug- ~ family should be without it.— Elam T. 
gested the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a Hess, Salfordville, Pa. 

bottle of Which was always kept in the house. 
This was tried in small and frequent doses, Choces P 1. h 1 
and in less than half an hour the little patient jaye iit whens hal capipiacieecten ig aay family 
was breathing easily. The doctor said the fnoti ve ON, ag te i perfect satis- 
Cherry Pectoral saved my darling’s life.—Mrs. marr Xx , tobert F. McKeen, New 
E. Gedney, 159 W. 128th st., New York City, | G72 A. ¢- 

Aye r’s Che TTY Pectoral has been of the — - cng” Paya ha see the oy ew 
greatest benefit to my three children. They & 5@ Ache} ile, ile i ne tl ie of a little 
were suffe ring r from W hooping Cc ough and rieey f an a oe per git Thi . Cremp, I should 
were very sick. <A friend, knowing their a = a CB te eee remedy = the 
critical condition, advised me to give them iouse.— Mrs. C. B. Landon, Guilford, Conn. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I purchased this I found Ayer's Cherry Pectoral a most val- 
medicine immediately, commenced giving 7 uable remedy for Bronchitis, and in a case of 
ss to Se and, od a ig day + ee upon my lungs, from which I suf- 
1oticed a marked change for the better. fered greatly. The cure which this medicine 
From that time my children continued to im- effected in my case, Was most wonderful. I 
prove, until they were finally cured.— Joseph | am almost satistied that it saved the lives of 
Janeau, East st., Holyoke, Mass. my children who were sick with Lung Fever. 

, ‘ of Ss a EE -} -alisi -} ve brask: 

Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral saved my life. Two | ™ L. True, Palisade, Nebraska. 
years ago I took a very severe cold which [ consider Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a medi- 
settled on my lungs. I consulted physicians cal success and a chemical triumph. 1 have 
and took the medicines they prescribed, but found this medicine a powerful specitie for 
failed to obtain relief until LT began using Colds, Coughs, and Pulmonary Complaints. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Two bottles of this [use it in my practice. — Parker Cleveland, 
remedy completely restored my health. M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Materia 
Lizzie M. Allen, West Lancaster, Ohio. Medica, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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NEEDS NO COMMENDATION. POSSESSES N oO VELTY. 


From “DEMOREST’S,” October, 1885. 

“The new fabric, CORD-DE-LA-REINE, possesses an element of novelty in the ribs | 
or cords, in which the surface is woven. The effect is something like corduroy, but the | 
texture is much more pliable, yet stronger; the pile is higher and the general appearance 
richer. Very stylish costumes are made of CORD-DE-LA-REINE, in combination with 
Nonpareil Velveteen or any fashionable woolen goods.” 








The genuine is stamped on the back with the name “Cord-de-la-Reine.” 
For sale by all First-Class Dry Goods Houses, 


__ Wholesale Trade only 8 supplied by SHAEN & FITHIAN, New sain 


1886. WORK FOR THE NEW YEAR. 4886. 


We would suggest that you begin the New Year 
with the resolve that you will not only learn the 
beautiful 








Cough, and all diseases J tostay <a 6 ALWAYS ASK FOR 


obstructed air passages, appreciating the taste and 


skill that has given them a 


pleasure to wear, 
p 


IT cannot say too much in praise of Ayer’s |= OR AS RE 








and the prejudice that formerly (and perhaps not altogether unjustly) existed 
against the clumsily-made, bad-fitting attempts, irritating to the neck with their unfinished 
edges, that were first offered to the public as Paper Collars, 


IS A THING OF THE : 8 


he world-wide popu- 
larity of the 


‘Linene” Collars 


is the reward of years of ex- 
perimenting and improving, 
until now they are recog- 
nized everywhere as the best 
t.. Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs. of style desired, made, best titting, most dur- 
OS — toan ress, for six cents. able (being completely re- 
ge alers give the pref-  versible), and most econom- 
erence to the * “y INE 1. ical collar that can be worn, 


JOBBERS buy from STANDARD COLLAR CO., New York, and supply retailers. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 


Factory at CAMBRIDGE. 27 Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Linene” Collars, 


LAS 


COLLARS AND CUFES: 


erfect-titting, comfortable 
‘ollar, made of several webs 
of fine muslin, that it is a 





Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
of Cuffs sold for 25 cents by 









THE 
BEST HAIR DRESSING 


COCOAINE 


lt kills Dandruff, promotes the 
Growth of the Hair,cures Scald Head 


and all Irritation of the Scalp. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Cocoaine is Now Put Up in Two Sizes, 
50 cts. and Sl. 








A Christmas Present that cz cannot fail to to please aaa Boy o or Friend, 





















We manufacture Air - Guns 
suited for lawn, parlor shoot- 
ing - galler picnics, excur- 
sions, festivals and fairs; or to 
use about the house, barn, or 
field, to shoot rats and small 





The Gun shown above is our combination (recently improved). ‘This is the 
most complete arrangement yet offered. It is a perfect rifle to shoot 22-100 
cartridges, or an Air-gun to shoot darts, slugs and bullets, and is the best 
long-range Air-Gun yet offered. 

The quality of our Guns has established them in all the principal markets of | 
the world, and their superiority has induced tl . Navy to place them with } 
success on their school-ships. We also mam asd Air-Gun Darts and 
Slugs, Bell and Image Targets, Nickel-plated_ Nut Picks and 
Cracks, Stair Rods, Book and Desk Racks, Me oot Lathes, ete. 















Art of Kensington Embroidery, 


But that you will make your home as attractive as 
possible with the Art Needle Work Decorations 
which you can make. 

On Page 436 of the Premium 
List you will see very fully described 
the valuable and complete Stamping 
and Embroidery Outfit which we 
— have made for the special benefit of 
our subscribers. Please Study Care- 
fully the offer as made in Premium List. 

As we were the first to 
popularize this Art in Am- 
erica, itis our purpose to | 
give our subscribers the 


























! 

Address H, M. QUACKENBUSH, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S.A. | | 

NOTE.—We stamp our name plainly on each Gun we make, Send for Cata- { 

logue G, which also shows our new 22-100 Safety C artridge Rifle, the 
cheapest accurate Rifle yet offered. 





THIS CUT REPRESENTS 


ENGLISH GRAIN CREEDMOORS. 


Heavy double sole and tap. The best Shoe for Fall and Win- 
ter use. Machine-sewed, tap-sole, hand-nailed. Price, 85. 


ENGLISH GRAIN BALMORAL SHOOTERS. 


Leg (of Dongola) fourteen inches high from heel seat, Cordo- 
van lined, double sole, Standard screw fastened, Price, 88. 
This makes the very best Shoe for hunting. 


ENGLISH GRAIN BALMORAL. 


Goods sent by 
mail to all parts 
of the country. 

Send for price- 
list and rules for 
self-meas- 
urement. 














vo Two 1s seen 


Taree ts & crow 
| 





FELT TIDY, 14x16 INCHES. 

Stamped ready for working. Given with 
each Outfit. Ttdy for sale separately for 25 
cents, postage paid. 





benefitof our experieace, and you can always depend on obtaining from us that which will give Perfect Satisfaction, 


The Outfit We Offer for $1.25, 


which inclu °s postage and complete outfit, together with two valuable books, is described on Page 4°6 of the 
PREMIUM List. We have not room to de ascribe it here. Eve ry young lady employing her leisure moments with 
this outfit will be glad that she made the beginning. 


PERRY MASON & CU., 41 | Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








Fiorence Knitting Silk. ‘he Origin. 


SOFT FINISH. Positively the only Silk suitable for knitting, 
which will bear washing without injury to color or texture. 
Free from Poisonous Dyes. Strictly Pure. 
Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be supplied at our agencies. 
Our latest Book on Knitting (1885 edition) contains over 100 valuable 
illustrated rules, mailed to any address on receipt of six cts. in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 











Lined with waterproof felting, leg ten inches high from heel 
seat, double sole, Standard screw fastened. Price 

To gentlemen troubled with cold feet, these fel It- lined Bal- 
morals are invaluable, 


E. BRADSHAW, 


277 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gents’ fine Calf Boots in Stock and Made to 
Measure, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR and PRICE LIST. 






DOES ANY ONE IN YOUR FAMILY 


ever go Fishing, or Shooting, or Sailing, or Paddling? Give him for the New Year a ty up subscription to 
FORE ST AND STREAM. He will take a world of pleasure in it; and before it has been coming to the 
house a month, every one in the family will read it. Do you know why it has such acharm? Because it tre ats of 
the fields and woods and streams, and out-door pleasures: and because its spirit is just as healthful as the 


TRAVEL. THE DOG. 
ANGLING. THE RIFLE. 
SHOOTING. 

YACHTING. 
NATURAL 
HISTORY. CANOEING. 





balsam t f the f t. If you don’t know the FOREST AND STREAM, send 10 cents for a copy, or 
See Se eae copes, oe #4 for a year. We send free Catalogue of Forest and Stream 


a Se FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 Park Row, New York 
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THE YOUTH’S 


ORDER NOW. 


OT TOO LATE. 


CARTER’ 


PACKETS OF 


Xmas Cards 


_—— They will not disappoint you. 
UV KNow JHATI LoVE You 
AND LOVE YOU RIGHT HARD 
ORWHY SHOULDT TROUBLE 
JO SEND ‘YOU THIS CARD. 
No. |, 18 Fine Cards, and postage. 54 cts. 
No. 2, Il Better Cards, and postage, 54 cts. 


7 New Year Cards 


WHEN DESIRED. 


No. 5, I! Cards, fringed, and postage, $1.10. 

No. 6, 8 Cards, and postage, 27 cts. 

No. 3, 26 Cards, and postage, $1.06. | No. 7, 5 Satin Cards, and postage, 54 cts. 

No. 4, Il Large Cards, and postage, $1.08. | No. 8, 6 Satin Cards, and postage, $1.06. 
No. 9, 8 Screen Cards, and postage, $1.08. 

¢# For more particulars of the above packets, see YOUTH’S COMPANION of Nov. 26th or Dec. 10th. 

Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other Novelties, at 10, 15, 25 


’ ’ 
0 and 75 Cents, and #1 each, for Christmas, Birthday or Anniversary, which will be selected with care 
for different tastes and ages. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY.—50 PRANG’S, MARCUS WARD'S, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
$1 and 8 cents postage. Better assortment, 2 and 10 cents postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
$3, and 20 cents for postage and registering. 


PRANG’S PRIZE CARDS. 

PRANG’S PACKET, No. I., containing 20 Prang’s Xmas Cards, a representative assortment of 
this celebrated firm’s publications, mailed postpald, on receipt of @2.25. 

PRANG'S PACKET, No, IT., containing a representative assortment of 30 Prang’s Xmas Cards, 
including the 5 Prize Cards of this year’s issue, malted postpaid, on receipt of 5.25. 

¢®"See Prang’s Offer, Nov. 26th—8525 given away for best Essay..23 
Every packet will be sent in Pasteboard Protector and heavy envelope wvenper. fer safe transmission. 
Postal Notes Received. We refer by permission to the Postmaster and publ 
A NECESSITY IN EVERY 


CALENDARS ° “eine. 


THE PANORAMIC DOUBLE-ROLL CALENDAR OF THE SEA- 
SONS, for style and beauty of design, has no equal. Sent secure- 
ly packed, postpaid, on receipt of osee «75 ce 

LONGFELLOW CALENDAR, postpaid. . 

MRS. WHITNE sENDAR, 


Stamps or 
shers of the YouTH’s COMPANION, 


nts, 


postpend 
AR, postpaid 00, 
GP The above Calendars have a beautiful illuminated back (size 125¢x9), 
with selected quotations from the author's writings for every day of the year. 
RULING LIGHTS CALENDAR, in box, new design, postpaid... .........$1.00. 
ddress *ublisher’s price, $1.50, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK 
Wholesale Stationers and Paper Dealers, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
PAPER BY THE POUND. —Selling direct from mills to the consumer, 


we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample sheets of paper 
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and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts. 


DEC. 17, 1888. 
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THOUGHTFUL SANTA CLAUS. 


“I've traveled through the sleet and snow, 
Across the country high and low, 
To fill the stockings small and great 
That here in line my coming wait. 
In creeping baby's tiny hose 
The india rubber rattle goes; 
A handsome doll, with staring eyes, 
Will much the little miss surprise; 
And what will more delight the boys 
Than musket, drum or bugle toys? 
And now, before I climb the flue, 
I'll bear in mind the mother true, 
Who works so hard by day and night 
To keep the clothing clean and white, 
And in her stocking, long and wide, 
Some cakes of Ivory Soap I'll hide.” 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /reea 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST 


LADIES, MISSES and CHILDREN. 


Thal The Hygienic principle of support from the shoulders is embodied in 
these waists, and the perfect modelling and careful adjustment of each 
, part with relation to each other, so equally distributes the strain and 
4 p’.4 ot all garments attached, that their weight is hardly perceptible, 
and the “state of being balanced” is fully accomplished, as the name 
Equiporse implies. 


pel 
Tue Equipoisre Waltsts combine three garments in one: a 


CORSET, WAIST, AND CORSET COVER. 


They afford the same bust support as a regular boned corset, and the bone pockets are so arranged as 
|to allow removal or re-insertion of bones at any time without any ripping being necessary. The 
button-holes are all hand-wrought, buttons strongly sewed on, and all parts of the stock waists are 
as carefully constructed as if made to order. Ladies who find it uncomfortable to wear the ordinary 
corset, and still cannot do without some support, will find the Equipoise Waist the 


CORSET SUBSTITUTE LONG LOOKED FOR. 


They fit perfectly, and no one need fear that the graceful elegance of form which 
is given by a perfect fitting corset will be in the least sacrificed by wearing the 
“Equipoise.” 

Figure 2 shows the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants. 
Particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the growing 
little ones has been given in shaping the parts of these, and from the large variety 
of sizes all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, w 
*. ¢or “ Ss 


iy 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a ong measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take the chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 


We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 


on tmey of price, and if not satisfac- 


ithout Bones, 1.75 
5 Boned Front only, — 2.00 
603,“ Laced Back, Boned front and back, 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 
Sb > “ Boned, . L75 
621, Children’s—without Bones, 
631, Infants’ ” ” 


. 
ry 
ry 
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Waists will be sent by mail to any part of the U. 8., postage prepaid 
tory, we will exchange or refund the A mote returned fn ood order. Mention the COMPANION. 
One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. Address 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Agencies at which the Equipoise Waist may be found at Retail: 

_. Massachusetts, New York. 

Cc. F. Hovey & Co. ....ssecsseessseseseeeeeeeeeeesesBOSton. | Mrs, Alice Fletcher.......No. 6 East 14th St., N. Y. City. 

Se GE EON cncatcevasoontecsvetcacsioxeesne J. N. Adam & Co Buffalo 

R. H. Stearns & Co... R. Wiloox....cee.. deaactaee ce : 

1D. A D. A. Wightman. ....-sss+« 

T. T. Clark......... 

W. H. Frear.... 

Jas. H. Cutter.......++ 


eens 


. W. Chace..... 
E.T. Johnson & Co 
A. McCallum... 
punith f iterr 

now ayes 
L. L. Pierce... 


Mrs. A. A. Smith....... ++. 
eld, | 08. Horne & Co.. 
*| I, A. Forman........s++ 


Rhode Island. 

B, Hi. Gladding & Co. ..c..ccccocccescccccssceck TO . 
Mrs. H. A. Railton......eceseeees —— 
Maine. 

Owen Moore & Co,.......sseeeceesecccesesseesess POrtiand, 
T. B. Comby........ceeeeccseeeccseeecceeees sees SKOWNEZAN, 
Vermont, 

Mrs. N. M. Johnson........s00eseeeeeeeeeeeSt. Johnsbury. 
B. B, Blake......cccccccssececescccscccceses secs ss SWANtoD, 
Perley & Stone... sss. seceecereeesseeeeeesnosburg Falls, 
Connecticut. 


E. T. Turner & Co. .......scsceccssecseesee soos Waterbury. 
Ives, Upham & Rand......... epmaneneabttetr ss — ~ 


Miscellaneous. 
Miss Annie K. Humphrey, 430 10th St., Washington, D.C. 
seeeccecececeeessessGincinnati, Ohio. 
+eeeeeCleveland, “ 
waukee, Wis. 


. orse & sees Mini lis, Minn. 
Mrs. C. Griswold .....138 East Ninth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co.......+,++sse0e.Detroit, Mich. 
M. M. eo Muir, Mich. 


Dale 











